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Now it’s a better car than ever 
for country driving 





Any one of the thousands of farmers who drive Pontiacs will 
tell you these sturdy Sixes are good country cars. Their initial 
cost is low—especially considering all you get for your 
money. They wear well. They are economical on tires and 
gasoline. Repair bills are light. And you can always count 
on them to run, winter or summer. For dependability has 
been an outstanding Pontiac feature from the first. 


So much for past Pontiacs. 


As for the new Pontiac—the New Series Pontiac Big Six— 
you will find it an even better automobile for the farm. It 
is every inch the car its predecessors were and more—for it 
includes many important improvements. 

The New Series Pontiac Big Six with its 60-horsepower, 
L-head engine, is a smoother running car than ever, because 


Write for an interesting booklet which 
illustrates and describes the design of 
the New Series Pontiac Big Six 
with its important improvements. 


PRICES, F. O. B. PONTIAC, MICH., START AT 5 








Illustrated above: The 2-Door Sedan, Body by Fisher 


of the new-type rubber engine supports which insulate the 
engine from the frame. Its big, internal, non-squeak, four-wheel 
brakes have been improved, making them even more reliable. 
A new sloping windshield largely eliminates unpleasant glare 
during night driving. A new type of steering gear, which acts 
on roller bearings, gives greater ease of control. Lovejoy 
hydraulic shock absorbers, for increased riding comfort, are 
now standard equipment at no extra cost. 


Ask your Oakland-Pontiac dealer about this New Series Six. 
Investigate its many other important improvements. Then 
take it out for a trial drive. That will convince you, we are 
sure, that the New Series Pontiac Big Six more than merits 
the description, “A finer car with a famous name.” . . . Seven 
body-types. Prices, $745 and up, f. o. b. Pontiac, Mich., plus 
delivery charges. Oakland Motor Car Co. 


Remember ... you can buy a Pontiac on 
— G. M. A. C. terms offered to farm 

uyers exclusively with payments at 
convenient intervals during the year. 
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The “Reed-Jones Bill” Would Aid 
the Commercial Fruit Industry 


O FEDERAL LEGISLATION has been 
Ns proposed in recent years which promises 
more effective aid to the fruit industry 

than the Preserved Fruit Standards Bill, H. R. 
6805, introduced in the House by Congressman 
Daniel A. Reed of New York State and in the 
Senate by Senator Wesley L. Jones of Washington. 
This is the opinion of prominent fruit growers 
and of farm leaders who have given the matter 
consideration. It is in line with the fight which 
the dairy organizations and other agricultural 
groups are making to drive from the market sub- 
stitutes and imitations which come into direct and 
highly injurious competition with farm products. 


HE REED-JONES BILL defines fruit pre- 

serves, jams and jellies, providing standards 
thereof under the food and drugs act which have 
been approved by the fruit preserving as well as 
the fruit growing industries, All preserves, jellies 
and jams that fall below the established standard 
in fruit content will be classified as imitation 
products, and shall be deemed misbranded if they 
are not conspicuously labeled as “imitation” and 
the name of the ingredients of which they are 
composed plainly stated upon the label in the 
order of their predominance by weight in the 
product. 

The outstanding object of this bill is to enlarge 
the demand for fruits that enter into the composi- 
tion of jellies, jams and preserves by replacing 
the enormous production of imitation preserves, 
jams and jellies with a high quality pure fruit 
product. 


ULLY 60 PER CENT of the tonnage of jams, 

jellies and preserves now on the market are 
substandard products, deficient in fruit. These 
imitation products, packed in containers identi- 
cally like those used for the pure product, and 
sold in the stores as pure preserves, jams and 
jellies, contain 21 pounds of fruit to the 100 
pounds as compared with 53 pounds of fruit con- 
tained in 100 pounds of pure preserves, jellies and 
jams. 

The cost of the containers for a case of 24 one- 
pound jars is $1.10 for both standard pure pre- 
serves and imitations sold for preserves. The 
cost of labor is 25 cents and sugar 97 cents for 
each. The cost of the fruit, however, in the 24 
one-pound jars of standard pure preserves, accord- 
ing to a recent investigation, was found to be 
$1.33, while the cost of fruit in the 24 jars of the 
imitation product was 53 cents. This clearly indi- 
cates that the difference in cost of the pure and 
imitation preserves, jams and jellies is due to the 
smaller quantity of fruit used in preparing the 
latter. The entire saving in cost is at the fruit 
grower’s expense. 


HE FRUIT GROWER not only loses a vast 

market for his fruit because of the substitu- 
tion of imitation for the pure product, but, owing 
to the inferior quality, the demand is greatly cur- 
tailed. In proof of the assertion that the demand 
for jellies, jams and preserves would be greatly 
enlarged if it were not for the poor quality imita- 
tion products flooding the market, is the fact that 
in Great Britain, where imitation products are 
outlawed, eight times as much jams, jellies and 
preserves are consumed per capita as in the 
United States. 
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This law would prove of inestimable benefit to 
the raspberry growers of Oregon and Washing- 


_ ton; the cherry growers of Michigan, Colorado, 


New York and Wisconsin; the strawberry grow- 
ers of Arkansas, Missouri, Tennessee, Maryland, 
Virginia, the Carolinas, Oregon and Washington; 
the peach and small fruit growers of Michigan, 
New York and Georgia; and the fruit industry 
generally throughout the United States. 

In Washington, Oregon and other States it is 
the practice for the first picking of berries to be 
sent to the fresh fruit market. One-half of the 
second picking goes to the preservers and a large 


- part or all of the third picking goes to the pre- 


servers. In the commercial strawberry producing 
areas, the berries are laid down in sugar, then 
frozen solid, and shipped to large preserving 
plants. The possibilities for development of the 
small fruits industry under this system of prep- 


(ontents for 


aration and shipment, even in remote areas, if 
the Reed bill becomes a law, are very great. 


HE UNITED STATES Department of Agri- 

culture is strongly supporting the Reed bill. 
In a letter to Representative Reed, Secretary of 
Agriculture Hyde says the Department of Agri- 
culture believes that enactment of the preserved 
fruit standards bill will afford a degree of protec- 
tion to the public that is impracticable under the 
present terms of the food and drugs act. “While 
we have no available statistics on the relative 
proportions of the various jam and jelly-like sub- 
stances on the American market,” says Secretary 
Hyde, “we believe that more than half of the 
total production of these articles is below the de- 
partment’s standards in fruit content, particularly 
in the case of jam and preserves. The sale of 
these substandard articles we believe to be gen- 
erally uneconomic. Certainly they reduce mate- 
rially the amount of fruit which would be con- 
sumed if a larger proportion of the products on 
the market were of standard fruit content.” 


HE REED-JONES BILL, requiring honest 

labeling of preserves, jams and jellies, pro- 
vides a plan of farm relief which will be effective 
in enlarging the market for such fruits as peaches, 
cherries, berries and grapes. The large preserv- 
ing companies are said to be waiting only for the 
enactment of this bill into law before making 
arrangements to secure larger supplies of fruit 
which will enable them to confine their produc- 
tion to the pure products. It is believed that its 
prompt enactment by Congress this session would 
prove a very helpful and timely stimulant to the 
fruit industry the coming season. 
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ANNOUNCING NEW FEATURES 


OF THE FORD TRUCK 

















RUGGED STRENGTH is an important feature of the improved Ford 
chassis. Many parts are of new design. For example, the front axle, 
which is a chrome-alloy forging, is nearly twice as strong as formerly. 
The front spring is heavier, with wider leaves. Front radius-rod is 
heavier, and king-pins, thrust bearings and wheel bearings are larger. 


The rear construction is also improved. It has a spiral bevel gear 
of special Ford truck design, with straddle-mounted pinion. The 
housing is of exceptionally strong construction. The axle shafts are 
heavier than formerly, and because of the three-quarter floating 
design of axle construction, they serve only to turn the wheels, with- 
out carrying any of the weight of truck or load. 


A feature of the improved Ford truck is the new 4-speed trans- 
mission, which provides abundant power for moving capacity loads, 
and ample speed where time saved is an important factor. 


Brakes on the front wheels have been enlarged to the same size 
as those on the rear wheels, providing increased braking area and 
a high degree of safety. 


The four-cylinder engine of the Ford truck develops 40 horse- 
power at moderate speed. This means that nearly its full power 
becomes available without the need for excessive speed. Especially 
important to the reliability of the engine is the simplicity of the 
electrical, ignition, cooling, lubrication and fuel systems. 


Other chassis features, many of which are unusual in a truck of 
such low price, are the cantilever rear springs; the torque-tube drive; 
and the dual rear wheels at small additional cost, making possible 
the use of balloon tires the same size throughout, so that all six 
steel disc wheels and tires are interchangeable all around. 

You can inspect the improved Ford truck, today, at the showroom 
of your Ford dealer. 


W 4-SPEED 
TRANSMISSION 


A wide, flexible power range 


W NEw 
SPIRAL BEVEL 


GEAR REAR AXLE 


Rugged strength and long life 


W LARGER 
BRAKES 


Providing a greater degree of safety 


YW NEw 
FRONT AXLE 


AND SPRING 


Front construction unusually sturdy 
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GREAT DEAL of inter- 
est is being ¢aken at the 
present time by fruit 

growers, shippers an@ consumers in 

certain red strains or bud sports of 
several of our apple varieties. This 

subject of bud sports ig not entirely a 

new one, however, but during the last 

few years a great deal of new interest 
has been shown in the subject. 
Because of the great amount of ad- 
vertising which has been done in con- 
nection with the most important bud 
sports or red strains of apples which 
are now on the.market, the public in 
general is rapidly becoming quite edu- 
cated as to what these strains are and 
the advantages which are to be gained 
by their introductions into the newly 
planted commercial orchards. With 
this increased familiarity on the sub- 
ject, more red strains and bud sports 
are being found until at the present 
time we have records of many hun- 
dreds. Of course, it may be — 













































The red strain of the Duchess is a beauty. 





and the other Black Ben. Another 
variety known for a great many years 
to be a red bud sport is the Red 
Gravenstein. In more recent years 
there have been other red strains of 
this. variety which have come to light, 
one of the most interesting being the 
Crimson Gravenstein of Nova Scotia. 
This apple is a red bud sport of the 
Banks Red Gravenstein—in other 
words, a bud sport of a bud sport. 


Red Strain in Delicious Arouses 
Enthusiasm 


T WAS not until the first discov- 

ery of a red strain in the Deli- 
cious apple that this subject of red 
strains became of such widespread in- 
terest among those connected with 
fruit growing. Within a comparative- 
ly short time trees of two red strains 
of the Delicious apple appeared on 
the market, having originated in two 
widely separated parts of the country. 
These two red strains have been 











to propagate only the best 
of these strains, but the 
other type of bud sport is 
equally interesting from 


Bud Sports Ordinarily 
Inferior 


Owing to the fact that 
most bud sports are in- 
ferior rather than superior 
to the variety from which they sprang, such 
new strains were, in the past, considered 
more as freaks than as anything else. It 
was their presence, however, that caused the 
grower of citrus fruits, for instance, to se- 
lect for his new. orchards such trees as had 
been propagated from buds on perfectly nor- 
mal branches or trees. This has been true 
of the orange, lemon and grapefruit, and in 
fact is now the common and accepted 
practice, 

Degenerate sport strains in the strawberry 
were discovered many years ago, but it 
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The Value of Redder Strains of Apples Is Largely 
Based on the Fact That Most Buyers Demand That a 
Red Apple Be Red, and They Pay Accordingly. But 
There Are Other, More Far Reaching Advantages. 


DD FOHN °7. BREGGER 


Washington State College 


named the “Starking” and 
the “Richared” Delicious. 
At the present time both 
varieties have begun to 


the scientific and research reach commercial produc- 
point of view. 3 tion—particularly in the 
Northwest, where the Deli- 


cious is so widely planted. 


covered in other orchards 
and in several other parts 
of -the country. Some of 
these have originated as a single limb in a 
tree of the ordinary Delicious, while others 
have originated as a whole -tree. Of course, 
in the latter case it is safe to assume that 
the real or true origin occurred one or more 
bud generations back and was propagated 
without the knowledge of the nurseryman 
who sold the trees. With perhaps one or 
two exceptions there shave ‘been ‘more red 
strains of Delicious found than of any other 
apple wariety. 
The Red Rome Beauty is probably the 
second most mnportamt commercial va- 
riety which ehas become well known as 


Since the introduction of 

HE history of our 99 the two red strains of the 
knowledge of bud Delicious just named, sev- 
sports is very fascinating. eral others have been dis- 





is only during the last few years that 
any great attention has been given to 
weeding out these strains and selecting 
the most superior strain from which 
plants can be propagated and sold for 
the new plantings. In Washington, for 
instance, State certification is now be- 
ing praeticed to accomplish and stand- 
ardize this selection work. 

The nectarine, which is ordinarily 
considered nothing but a fuzzless peach, 
is actually a bud sport of the peach, 
showing this one essential change of 
character. Among other stone fruits, 
several bud sports have been found. In 
the sour cherry there is one interesting 
type which is a late blooming strain. 
In the sweet cherry, one unique strain 
is degenerate to the extent that it is 
absolutely barren. Another strain of 
the sweet cherry is striped instead of 
solid red. Several bud sports of plums 
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Showing the increased color on a red strain of Delicious 


stance, there are two red 






















a red strain, although ¢here are several 
others which might compete for this ~po- 
sition, such as McIntosh and Stayman 
Winesap. Of the varieties just named, 
several red strains or ud sports are 
known, and these too have originated in 
more than one section of ¢he country. 

In addition to the apple Varieties so 
far mentioned, we may -add the Wine- 
sap, Northern Spy, Duchess, Spitzen- 
burg and Baldwin as varieties in evhith 
a new red strain is showing some prom- 
ise of becomiag commercially important. 
In afl there are over 15 well known 
apple varieties which have “thrown” 
red color sports which seem to be supe 
rior to the old or ordinary strain of 
each variety. 

With the finding of so many red 
strains in the apple, it is very evident 
that some of them are not going to be 





and prunes have been noted. When we turn to the in comparison with ordinary Delicious. This additional as good as others. In fact this has already been ob- 
apple we can perhaps go into greater detail in showing color is particularly noticeable in August or September, served. 
just what has taken place in the matter of bud sports , during the period of early coloring. chardists who buy trees know as nearly as is possible 
and the importance that we may attach to such ne 
strains from a commercial standpoint. The type of bud sport has additional color. It is very interesting Through our knowledge of bud sports in the past it 
sport that we are most interested in commercially is, to know that there are several red bud sports of the has been observed that a greater majority of these 
of course, the color sport, and incidentally it pertains apple which are not of recent origin, some of these sports show. inferiority rather than superiority to the 
to varieties which are already red and in which the having been planted for a great many years. For in- variety from which they arose. Where (7'o Page 27) 


It is, therefore, very important that the or- 


the source of each strain they buy. 








strains of the old Ben 
Davis—one called Gano 


Left. The Red Rome Beauty, 
a well known bud sport or red 
strain which is now becoming 
@ factor in commercial apple 


growing. 

Right. Red strains have also 
been found in the Gravenstein, 
Spy, Baldwin and Mcintosh. 
‘In the picture at left the Red 
McIntosh is shown in com- 
on with the ordinary 
acy Picture of Red Stay- 
or “Staymared” will be 

hued’ 6 elsewhere in this issue 
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IFTY YEARS ago a grower of. fruits 

had little but faith and fertilizer to 

aid him in producing a clean and 
profitable crop. Controlling the insect. ene- 
mies and diseases of the orchard are now 
considered an essential part of the “works” 
in a horticultural interpretation of.an old 
and familiar phrase, “Faith will remove 
mountains, but without works it availeth 
nothing.” In these latter days, we know that grief has 
come to more than one orchardist who planted in. faith . 
but through indifference or misfortune neglected . the 
“works” of spraying. The evolution ‘of spray equip; 
ment in modern orcharding is illustrated in Gov- 


Left.—Spraying with two of the four- 


nozzle heads on a machine with pump 

capacity of 20 lons per minute. Right 

—S praying a and three-nozzle 

head on a machine of 15 gallons per 
minate ca; Ye 


Above.—The four-nozzle head measures 
10 inches from center to center of outside i 
nozsles; the three nozzle head measures i 
seven inches. 


oy. TW. SS. COUGH 


Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station be to 





Higher 


The New Nozzle 
















bégin their active life, This means covering 


hatching. 


pest control but is an outstanding need in 


Rapid, C omplete C overage Is Necessary if the Foliage iC 
Sprays Are to Give Maximum. Protection. 
Powered Engines and Pumps of Greater Capacity Are 


Needed in Commercial Orchards. 
| Here abaroauns Steps Up the Speed in Spraying. 


tree where the young codling moth larvae, - 


both surfaces of all of the leaves as well as | 
the young apples during the months of May. 
and ‘June-when the first brood larvae are _ 


Uniformity of application of the spray on, . 
all parts of the tree is not only essential for 


too many orchards. There is a tendency to overspray by 


the lower limbs.and- miss: part of the upper half, as_. 
~ well-as-to neglect the inner branches of trees 20 years. 


of-age or. older.. This. tendency is especially conspicu- 


ous where trees are more than 20 feet high and, | 


































































ernor Byrd's orchards at Winchester, Va. Ten 
years ago compressed air sprayers and power 
sprayers with three horsepower engines were used 
exclusively. Now the standard equipment consists 
of power sprayers ranging in pump capacity from 
15 to 25 gallons per minute and equipped with 
engines of six to 15 horsepower. Why this trend 
to larger outfits? Briefly, the reasons may be 
summarized as (1) more spraying required, (2) 
need of applying a large amount of material in the 
minimum length of time, and (3) demand for in- 
creased efficiency in covering all parts of the tree. 


Adequate Equipment Increases Efficiency 


HEREVER the amount of spraying has in- 

creased, the practical orchardist finds in- 
creased efficiency in using equipment that is ade- 
quate for the requirements. It requires about 
90,000 gallons of solution to make one spray ap- 
plication in Governor Byrd’s orchard on Apple 
Pie Ridge. Imagine one trying to do this with 
the old three or four horsepower sprayers, and in 
your mental gyrations, remember that no spray. rig 
operates successfully unless the actual volume de- 
livered per minute is at least two gallons less than 
the rated capacity of the machine. A crew of two 
men, using a four horsepower sprayer in this 
orchard, actually delivered 19,750 gallons of spray 
during the petal-fall application. At the same 
time a similar crew on a larger machine sprayed 
31,400 gallons in the same orchard in the same 
number of days. That is why we are witnessing 
the passing of machines having a pump capacity 





six horsepower. 


machine. 
(20 to 25 gallons pump capacity) deliy- 
ered 117,000 gallons of spray solution. 
The nearest competitor in the six horse- 
power class of sprayers delivered 73,600 
gallons. Both sprayers were operated by 
the same number of men and for the 
same period of time. 

Leading orchardists are replacing their 
old equipment with machines having 
eight to 10 horsepower engines and a 
pump’capacity of 16 to 18 gallons per 
minute. Larger outfits with 15 horse- 
power engines and pumps of 20 to 25 
gallons per minute capacity are preferred 
in large orchards. 

Ample power and abundance of reserve 
in pump capacity insures a steady flow 
of spray through the nozzles. The life 
of a sprayer, like the life of a man, is 
usually shortened by working it to the 
limit of its capacity. Machines with eight 
to 15 horsepower engines and pumps of 
15 to 25 gallons capacity operate with 
more reserve, deliver a large quantity of 
spray more uniformly, and last longer 
than the small sprayers now passing out 
of the picture. 

For most effective codling moth control, 
arsenate of lead must be placed on the 











of less than 15 gallons per minute and engines of less than 


During the application of three sprays in this orchard in 
1929, accurate records were kept of the performance of each 
A crew of three men using a 15 horsepower outfit 





Above.—T ype of nozzles used. (A) The six-hole 
whirl disk and base of nozzle in one piece. (B) 
Whirl disk removable. Below.—Side view show- 


ing type of spray delivered by the four-nozzle 
he Note angle at which head is set on rod. 








ators, 


anything. 


tant parts of a tree with a stream of liquid—more 
care, in fact, than most orchard hands are willing 
to take. On the other hand, the old reeds with a 
couple of nozzles are too slow and have been dis-. 
carded on this account and also because the long 
poles were more cumbersome than the short gun. 
Growers needed equipment which had the speed of 
the spray gun and the advantage of thoroughness 


finely divided spray and do it quickly. 
carry a gun to the base of a tree and spray up- 


ing beneath low headed trees and getting wet from 
the heavy drip. 
would make it easier and quicker to spray the 
lower side of the foliage and thus eliminate the 


lower branches to reach the tree trunk in order to 
spray upward? 


New Type Nozzle Speeds Up Spraying 





during which many types and combinations 


of equipment were used, a nozzle-head was developed that | 
appeared to stand out above all others in performance. 
nozzles used in this cluster or head contained six holes in 
the whirl disk and all of the nozzles were set in a line so 
that each delivered a parallel cone of finely divided spray. 


The 


Several feet from the nozzles the outer 
parts of the spray cones merged and pro- 
duced a large volume of fine spray with 
sufficient drive to turn the leaves and 
wet them on both sides 12 to 15 feet 
from the nozzles, depending on whether 
three or four nozzles were used in the 
head. The type or quality of spray could 
not be altered by the operator and re- 
gardless of what he was thinking about 
or trying to do, the nozzle head continued 
to deliver the same fine spray, which 
equalled in volume the output of a gun. 

It appeared that this equipment com- 
bined the volume output of a gun and 
the advantage of the old reed in insuring 
a continuous delivery of a finely divided 
spray. At the same time, the carrying 
power or spray drive greatly exceeded 
that of the old reeds and was equal to a , 
gun when the latter was about three- 
quarters open. By placing the nozzle 
head on a rod of proper length, the oper- 
ator could deliver a generous quantity of 
finely divided spray to all parts of the 
tree because no other type was possible. 

The nozzle used on the old rods deliv- 
ered a wide cone of very fine spray which 
would not turn leaves (Jo Page 26) 


where spray guns are used by indifferent oper- ”. 
When the gun is opened to shoot a stream. 
into the upper part of the tree, it usually results - 
in a few spots being hit with a large amount of i 
liquid while some branches receive very little if. , 


P 4 . & 
Considerable care is required to spray the dis- , 


ward and outward. They usually object to creep- . 


Could equipment be found that. 


FTER several seasons of orchard spraying , 


possible with the old rods. Nozzle equipment was, 
needed that would make it easier for the average. 
man to spray all parts of the tree alike with a a 


Only a limited number of orchard hands will a 


necessity of one man working his way between the®" 
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| The Young Tree Must Be 


HEN A VERY young apple 
tree is received from the 
nursery, it usually shows a 
most splendid development. Evidently it 
is the nurseryman’s business 
to grow large and healthy 
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IK EEP the CYOUNG ©] REES 


The Favorable Conditions in Regard to Fertility and Care, 

in the Nursery Row, That Result in Vigorous Trees, Should 

Be Duplicated, So Far as Possible, in the Orchard, in Order 
to Continue This Vigorous Growth. 


7 


‘VIGOROUS 


Spraying Important 
NE of the most important features 
of protection’ of trees is spraying. 
Because it does not bear any or only a 
small number of fruits dur- 
ing the first few years, the 





stock. This goal is attained 
only by unstinted attention 
to the cultivation and ferti- 
lization of soil and a watch- 
ful protection of the trees 
from diseases. -and--insect 
pests. In general, all nursery _ 
stock is grown in a rather 
rich soil which is scrupu- - 
lously clean. 


Protected 


OMING from such a fa- 

vorable and ‘protected 
environment, the young tree 
is exposed, as a rule, to quite 
different conditions in the 
orchard. The shock of dig- 
ging and replanting, with 
the necessary pruning of 
roots and branches, does not 
harm the tree so much as 
the subsequent lack of care 
and protection. Indeed, too 
much stress cannot be placed 
on this point. Every year 
scores of young orchards and 
thousands of small trees are 
damaged and even destroyed 
by neglect, despite the fact — 
that the very best stock may 
have been secured and care- 
fully planted. Thus all hope 


It all goes to say 
that a young fruit 


Trees on the right cultivated; those on the left in sod. 


of establishing a successful and profitable or- 
chard may be blasted at the very beginning. The 
undertaking will-come to naught sooner or later, 





By A. 6 ACURNEEK 


University. of Missouri 


Note difference in size and uniformity of development. 


young orchard is often sadly 
neglected in this respect. 
Many sprays, of course, are 
applied primarily for the 
protection of fruit, but 
~others are for-the -preserva- 
tion of health of the vege- 
tative parts. No disease or 
insect. pests. should be al- 
lowed to destroy the foliage, 
since only the leaves are able 
to elaborate the food that is 
“necessary for the rapid de- 
velopment of the plant. <A 
tree. with poor foliage will 
never make any headway. 
Spraying must be for a par- 
ticular disease or insect, not 
just seasonal. The first signs 
of an injury should be noted 
and the necessary control 
measures taken promptly to 
combat the pest. No orchard 
ean be grown successfully 
without proper spraying. 

In years of rapid suc- 
culent growth, fire blight is 
often serious on young trees. 
It pays to remove the 
blighted twigs as soon as 
discovered. This work is 
relatively inexpensive due 
to the small size of the 
plants. Vigor in the young 
apple tree is not maintained by too heavy 
annual pruning. While at -planting; the 
branches are cut back. severely in order to 
balance the top with 
the reduced root sys- 








tree cannot shift for 
itself in an ordinary 
orchard: It must be 
protected from the se- 
vere competition with 
wild and more robust 
plants. It is no match 
against common grass 
and a host of rapidly 
growing weeds, even 
though by comparison 
their above ground 
parts may appear 
small in size. The 
roots of weeds are 
usually more exten- 
sive than those of a 
fruit tree. 


Proper Soil Conditions 
Essential 











O provide the 
proper soil en- 
vironment at least, a 
strip of ground should 
be cultivated for a 








An orchard may be inter-cropped 
with -vegetables or small fruits, espe- 
cially strawberries, without doing ma- 
terial damage to the trees. An in- 
come is thus produced from the land 
before the bearing age of the trees is 
attained.. One should go cautiously, 
however, in planting corn too closely 
to the trees. This crop requires not 
only a large quantity of soil nutrients, 
but exerts a. very heavy demand ‘on 
‘the moisture supply of the soil. In 
light open soils corn may seriously re- 
duce the vitality and check the nor- 
mal development of fruit trees. 


(At left). A.—Typical branch from a young 
apple tree lacking in vigor. -B.—Average 
branch from young trees that have been 
pruned too much. C.—Young apple trees 
should produce branches of this type. 





(Right). Young apple tree showing good 
growth and development. Pruning has been 
moderate. 


(Below). Vigorous trees will grow well and 
produce good crops at the same time. 








distance of five or six 
feet on both sides of the row of trees. If 
this is not feasible, due to erosion, then 
the soil should be spaded up to the same 
distance around each tree. Clean culti- 
vation during the first eight years is gen- 
erally advisable. It will not only remove 
all other vegetation from the root area of 
the tree, but by hastening bacterial ac- 
tion and decomposition of organic mat- 
ter, will release more plant food than is 
present in the soil. Cultivation should 
be maintained till the middle of summer, 
when it may be discontinued to facilitate ® 
the proper maturing of wood as a pro- 
tection against winter injury. 

During seasons of a scanty rainfall, 
cultivation will tend to conserve effective- 
ly the moisture supply. Growth and de- 
velopment of an apple tree may be se- 
verely checked by lack of water in the 
soil. As a consequence, the foliage will 
be lost early in the fall and the branches 
Will remain thin and scrawny. During a 
dry summer, trees surrounded by much 
Vegetation will suffer frequently from a 
serious attack of grasshoppers and other 
chewing insects. A large part of the 
leaves may thus be destroyed and even 
the bark gnawed off the smaller twigs. 
Trees so injured will grow less and pro- 
tice fewer leaves and buds the next year. 





tem, pruning during 
the subsequent years 
should be’ quite light. 
Most trees, however, 
will need some _thin- 
ning out of branches 
and the heading back 
of a- few twigs to de- 
velop a balanced and 
sturdy frame. - Heavy 
pruning, especially 
heading back, will re- 
duce the normal rate 
of development and 
may lead to a delay 
in bearing. 

Trees producing good 
crops of fruit, no mat- 
ter of what age, re- 
quire, however, an an- 
nual winter pruning. 
This is particularly 
true in all such in- 
stances where _ too 
many branches have 
been left during the 
formative period of de- 
velopment. _Judicious pruning will . re- 

















































































duce competition among the branches for 
the available food supply, resulting in 
better foliage, larger and brighter fruit 
and an increased vigor and growth. 


Maintaining Soil Fertility 


OIL fertilization is above all things 

a factor of paramount importance in 

the maintenance of vigor in the apple 
tree. When the orchard is planted on a 
naturally rich soil, like the deep loess 
along the Missouri and Mississippi rivers, 
little difficulty will be experienced in 
maintaining a high degree of fertility. 
Poor sandy soils have to be enriched reg- 
ularly and systematically. 
There is no better fertilizer for apple 
trees than stable manure, but it is be- 
coming scarce and expensive. Orchard 
soils may be improved readily and cheap- 
ly by growing an adaptable legume as a 
cover crop. Leguminous crops are most 
desirable, since they will add to the soil 
not only organic matter, but also nitro- 
gen, which they secure from the air. 
Sweet and red clover, vetch, cowpeas and 
soybeans are very valuable cover crops in 
the midwestern States. Most cover crops 
are sown early in the fall and turned 
under in the spring. (To Page 24) 














Armour‘s 


“BIG 
CROP” 


BUILDS STURDY 
TREES, VINES 
AND CANE 


Armour’s Big Crop High-Analysis 
is not a temporary fertilizer. It 
immediately increases the yield, 
of course. And makes firmer, bet- 
ter colored fruit. But Big Crop 
does more. It gives trees, vines 
and plants more vigor. Builds 
them up. Makes them disease- 
resistant! Thirty-five years of de- 
veloping Big Crop formulas have 
made them a powerful food for 
trees, vines, cane, and fruit. 
There’s the right balance of 
nitrogen to set a larger crop. 
the correct phosphorus content to 
make it fruit early and speed it 
into maturity. The fruit takes on 
a finer color, grows thicker cell- 
walls and becomes firmer because 
of the potash. Nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, and potash are propor- 
tioned to ection in Big smal 
After the yield, Big Crop fairly 
breaks its back in making the plant- 
structure more sturdy. Nitrogen, 
phosphorus and potash give the 
wood and leaf a healthy growth, 
and promote spur and bud de- 
velopment. They give a vigorous 
root development — and give the 
trees, yore and tag 
growth, so they’re able to t 
eases and resist winter killing. 
When you fertilize, don’t think 
only of this year’s yield. Build for 
the future with Armour’s Big 
Crop. If. you don’t know the name 
of your nearest Armour dealer, 
write us today. Send the coupon 
for a copy of Armour’s Farmers’ 








Almanac. 

Armour Fertilizer 
General Offices = - 
Chicago ia~y 
U. Ss. A. Armour’ Fm) 

FARMERS (Kit 
ALMANAC [2 
Mail this 
coupon today 








ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 
Dept. 127, 111 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me, free, a copy of Armour’s 
Farmers’ Almanac for 1930. 





P.O R. F. D 





County. State. 
(0 Check kere if you do not know the name of 
the Armour dealer nearest you. 
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NEW APPLE variety that is 
bound to gain much popularity 
and commercial value is the “Staymared,” 
a strain of the popular Stayman Wine- 
sap. It isa Stayman in every particular 
except for the deep, all-over rich red color 
and a much less tendency to scald. 

For the birth of this wonderful new 
apple, nature selected a most picturesque 
spot in the Warm Springs Valley of 
“Old Virginia,” 3000 feet above sea level, 
where the clear, pure air is full of song 
and energy; where the carpet of luxuriant 
blue grass follows the receding timber- 
line often to the very mountain top, and 
a pure, sparkling stream winds its way 
down the slopes to take a final plunge of 
several hundred feet over the limestone 
ledge at Falling Springs before it scam- 
pers off to the James River. 

T WAS in this valley many years 
ago that the late B. C. Moomaw set- 
tled in his quest for health and wealth. 
Being from a stock that was horticul- 
turally inclined, he realized the great pos- 
sibilities that nature offered for the grow- 
ing of fruit along these foothills. His 
first venture was the development of what 
became the largest “water cress” farm in 
America, and his market range was ex- 


66 EAR SIR: The leaves of my 
cherry trees are turning yellow 
and dropping off. I think the trees will 
die unless something is done. What is 
the trouble and what should I do to stop 
it?’? This, with only slight variation in 
wording, represents the contents of two 
or three letters per day which are 
brought to my desk from the first of May 
to the middle of August. The unusual 
number of such inquiries during the past 
three years is due, no doubt, to the wet 
springs which have prevailed. This has 
resulted in such severe outbreaks of the 
disease that everyone who owns a cherry 
tree has noticed the yellowing ef the 
foliage during the months of-May and 
June. 


HERRY “yellow leaf,” or “leaf spot,” 

is caused by a fungus which has the 
rather awkward scientific name Coc- 
conyces hiemalis. The fungus lives over 
winter on the fallen leaves and produces, 
in the early spring, a peculiar cup-shaped 
structure about half the size of the head 
of a pin, in which occur many spore- 
bearing sacks. When wet, these sacks 
burst and the spores are shot upward into 
the air. These spores are carried by cur- 
rents of air or by the splashing of water 
to the leaves, where they germinate and 
cause infection. Frequently seedling 
trees not over four to six inches high are 
found heavily infected before any of the 
leaves of the mature trees are diseased. 
The first spots produced may not be 
very numerous but they are important in 
that the summer type of spores are pro- 





duced in enormous numbers on the under- 
side of the leaves and these in turn infect 
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The Staymared (right) as compared with the Stayman (left) has a more attractive, darker color all over. 
and at harvest time the deep, “all-over” red presents a startling contrast with the color of the old Stayman. The keeping quality is 
also much improved, as this “sport” appears to be very resistant to scald. . 


he C\TAYMARED «APPLE 


By W. S. CAMPFIELD 


Secretary, Virginia Horticultural Society 


tended as far as New York and Chicago. 
This venture was not only a financial 
success, but furnished the foundation for 
the development of the present Moomaw 
Orchards at Barber, Va. 


From the many slopes along the moun- 
tain side, the elder Moomaw selected two 
or three of the most promising for the 
site of his apple orchard, which he plant- 
ed extensively, but continued to harvest 
cress while he waited for the trees to 
come into bearing. 


E PLANTED Pippins, Baldwins, 

Winesaps, Yorks, Grimes and a 
large block of Stayman Winesaps. All 
of these varieties were well suited to the 
locations he selected for them. The Stay- 
man block is indeed a fine lot of trees 
and their fruit is of the best of that 
variety, which indeed grows to its highest 
degree of perfection in the valleys of 
Virginia. 

That the Moomaws grow good fruit 
and that their Staymans are of the best 
is attested by the fact that for the past 
six years their entire output of this 
variety has been bought by one and the 
same dealer in a large eastern market. 
By chance in 1924 a car of Moomaw’s 
Staymans was shipped to this buyer and 


CYELLOW CEAF of the @HERRY 


By H. W. ANDERSON 


University of Illinois 


many new leaves, thus spreading the dis- 
ease rapidly throughout the orchard. Con- 
tinuous crops of spores are produced and 
fresh infections take place throughout the 


March, 193) 








It starts to color earlier, 





it so pleased his trade that each yegy 
thereafter he has purchased the entize 
Stayman crop. 


N THE center of the block of Stay. 

mans is one tree that in every fe 
spect is a typical Stayman except that its 
fruit begins to color earlier, and gt 
harvest time even that on the unde 
branches has a more attractive, darker 
color all over than any other Staymans 
in this orchard or in this part of Vip 
ginia. The color is very pronounced 
when compared with the average Stay. 
man and the keeping quality was found 
to be very much improved because of lack 
of seald which by experience led the 
Moomaws to keep the fruit from this tree 
for their home use. 


So outstanding was the color charac 
teristic of the fruit of this tree that it 
was reported to Stark Brothers Nursery, 
After a full investigation they purchased 
the tree outright from the Moomay 
Orchards. 


CAREFUL study of this tre 

disclosed not the slightest differ. 
ence in shape, habit of growth, bark, 
leaves or other characteristics from those 
of the surrounding Staymans, and its 
bearing record is equal to the best of the 
other trees. Nothing in its surroundings, 
treatment or soil conditions accounts for 
the dark all-over red fruit that it 
bears, except that it must have sprung 
from a “bud sport.” It is but a result 
of that strange process that only nature 
knows and uses to provide mankind with 
new and improved varieties, 


season, if weather conditions are fayor 
able. 





HE fungus seems to have a pet 
liar toxic effect on the foliage. Byen 
when only a few spots are present, the 
leaves will turn yellow and fall. The re 
sult is that with only a moderate infec 








Cherry “‘yellow leaf,” or “leaf spot.” 


spots are dark red. 








(a) On sour cherry; (b) om sweet cherry. The he 
in the leaf to the left is yellow, the darker area in the leaf to the right is bronze colored. qT 


(From Circ. 241 Ill. Agr. Exp. Sta.) 
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4ion the> trees become defoliated. This 
condition is especially serious: in nurseries 
where the growth of the, young trees is 


so seriously checked as to result in an 


inferior grade of nursery stock. 
Defoliation of bearing trees results in 


‘i renewed growth late in the season. This 


prings about changes which are very detri- 
mental to the tree, and it has been ob- 


iM served that not only is the crop of the 


following year reduced, but frequently 
the trees are killed outright during the 
winter following defoliation. Quite.often 
the winter injured trees appear normal 
in the spring but suddenly die after the 
Jeaves have started. When defoliation 
occurs early in the season, the fruit is 
small and of inferior quality. 

The yellow leaf fungus attacks both 
sweet and sour cherries. The yellowing 
of the leaves is more conspicuous on sour 
than on sweet cherries, but defoliation 
may be worse on. the sweet varieties. 
Practically all varieties are susceptible. 
Over 30 varieties of both sour and sweet 
cherries were observed in. the variety 
orchard at the Illinois Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station and all were seriously 
affected. 

HIS disease is fairly easy to con- 

trol with any of the standard fungi- 
eides. However, it is necessary to make 
the applications at the proper time and 
over a rather long period if wet weather 
prevails. Spraying should be initiated 
at the time the first spray is applied for 
eurculio, that is, at shuck fall. Shortly 
after the petals have fallen, the young 
fruit grows rapidly and bursts the old 
calyx which does not fall with the bloom. 
The proper time to spray is when the 
shucks or old calyxes are about two-thirds 
off. One should use two gallons of liquid 
lime sulphur and three pounds of lead 
arsenate to 100 gallons of water, or 
Bordeaux mixture 3-6-50 with the same 
amount of lead arsenate. 

Recently a new type of sulphur, called 
Flotation sulphur, has been put on the 
market. This sulphur has been success- 
fully used for control of yellow leaf and 
is less likely to cause injury to the 
foliage and fruit. In later sprays it is 
advisable to use this, simce it does not 
stain the fruit. It comes in a,paste form 
containing about 40 to 50 per cent of 
water. In this form it should be used 
at about 16 pounds to 100 gallons of 
water. 

About 10 days after the first applica- 
tion another should be made, using any 
of the above fungicides in the same pro- 
portions. Another spray should follow, 
the application being made approximately 
two weeks before the harvest. This should 
consist of the Flotation sulphur or some 
of the commercial wettable sulphurs 
which do not contain lime. The lead 
arsenate should not be used at this time. 

If leaf spot has appeared or if the sea- 
son has been wet, another application 
should be made immediately following 
the harvest. If the grower has been 
troubled with cherry slugs, lead arsenate 
should be added to this spray. 

For varieties maturing late, the third 
application should be made about two 
weeks after the second and an additional 
one made between that period and 
harvest. 

In the nursery, applications should be 
made about every two weeks throughout 
the season. Bordeaux mixture is better 
than lime sulphur for nursery practice, 
but the Flotation sulphur gives good re- 
sults when applied often and thoroughly. 

In the orchard, Bordeaux mixture has 
been found to decrease the weight of the 
fruit over that of trees sprayed with lime- 
sulphur. Since lime-sulphur has a tend- 
ency to stain the fruit and sometimes to 
cause injury, it is advisable to use Flota- 
tion sulphur, unless the orchardist has 
had experience with the other fungicides. 





Farm Board Grants Apple 


Loan 


67] HE Federal Farm Board recently 
announced that it has approved an 
application of the Wenatchee District 
operative Association, Wenatchee, 
Wash., for a commodity loan of not ex- 
ceeding $40,000 on Winesap apples. This 
lan is supplemental to one from the 
Federal Intermediate Credit Bank, Spo- 
kane, Wash., and will enable the associa- 
tion to advance to its grower members a 
larger percentage of the market value of 
their product. 
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Dollar- Making Experiences in High-Speed Farm Transportation 


ER NOTE: This is the tenth of a series of Farmers’ and Fruit Gro ‘ ve 
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“Pve Put 50,259 Miles On 
My Speed Wagon In 6 Months 


Through Weather and Over Roads I’d Never Have Tried Before! ’’ 


66 Reo Motor Car Company, 
Lansing, Michigan. 
Gentlemen: 

-- +l own a model FC Speed Wagon 

and have put 50,259 miles on same 

in the last six months. This truck 
has proved very satisfactory under 
all conditions. I have one haul of 

52 miles one way practically every 

day regardless of weather. 

There has been practically no me- 

chanical work done on this truck. 

I get on the average of 12 miles per 

gallon of gasoline. My loads run on 

the average of 3-ton. On each round 
trip I save, in time, a half day over 
that of another truck, which I used 

to operate. Five farmers in my im- 

mediate vicinity have purchased 

Speed Wagons on the performance 

of mine. 

In a recent snow storm I pulled 

through drifts that I never thought 

of going through before—practi- 
cally the only truck in this vicinity 
that could make the trip to the 
market the first day of the storm. 

The performance and the reliabil- 

ity of a Reo Speed Wagon is the 





best r dation that I can 
give it. 
Gerrit Bakker, Wheeling, Ill.’? 


—_— 


Bene farmers who make money today 
are the farmers who are equipped 
to take advantage of high prices in 
distant markets. Twenty-four hours 


makes a big difference in the prices you 
get on farm products. Toget the highest 
prices you need up-to-the-minute news 
on markets and fast dependable trans- 
portation that will get your produce to 
these markets quickly, safely and in 
first-class condition. That’s why farm- 
ers today, when they get down to figur- 
ing actual hauling costs—to figuring 
how little good transportation costs— 
buy Speed Wagons. 


Reo pioneered trucks for farmers— 
trucks specially designed to meet farm- 
ing needs in speed, capacity, economy 
and long life. 


Reo’s present-day Speed Wagons offer 
farmers an even greater measure of 
economy and long life. Based on Reo’s 
long experience in this field, these Speed 
Wagons for farm use are designed to 
master today’s farm hauling conditions. 


They offer farmers the most flexible of 
transportation—increasing hauling 
radius—shortening the haul from farm 
to more profitable distant markets. 
And they offer tremendous advantages 
in speed with safety for load and driver. 


Yet Reo engineers have done more than 
adding these new performance factors 





to Speed Wagons. They have made 
these qualities even more lasting than 
before. 

Chrome nickel alloy iron cylinder block— 
the hardest of all cylinder materials; new 
low-expansion, longest lasting aluminum 
alloy pistons—an exclusive Reo formula 
—outwearing 3 ordinary pistons; in 
fact, every improvement in design and 
manufacture that could lengthen life 
and increase efficiency has been added. 
6-cylinder engine; 7-bearing crankshaft; 
full pressure lubrication; 4-wheel, 2-shoe 
internal expanding hydraulic brakes; 
4-forward speed transmission; Myers 
built-in magazine chassis lubrication; 
only the very best tires, and other fea- 
tures are part of Speed Wagons for 


_ farm duty. 


See these Speed Wagons before you buy 
any truck. Prove for yourself that 
Speed Wagons will handle your hauling 
faster and cheaper—mile after mile— 
for an unbelievably long, trouble-free 
life. 216-R 


REO Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 








’ 
Speed Wagon 1\%- 
ton capacity with ex- 
press body. 6-cylin- 
der engine designed 
or fine performance 
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positive safety. 
Every S1zeE From 3 Tons 

Down To Store DELIVERY MopELs 





Bonus for Live Rats 


35c plus your money back, 
Bat Killer fails to 

ONLY KIND, 
not a squill or other poison. 
less to anything but 


if Tempto 
get them all, 


Rats and Mice. Pests die outside. 
Send no money—-just 
Labr., 1272 Coca Cola Bidg., Kansas City, 
a large $2.00 Farm Size pkg. (makes 
baits), for ~ one dollar, on 15-Days 
If there is a liv 


e one left, the dollar 
the postman (with 
refunded, plus 35c for your trouble, 
nothing, 99 write today. 


Png a will be c 
You 


ris! 





our name to Imperial 
Mo., 
200 
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FARM CONCRETE 


By K. J. T. Ekblaw. Tells how to mix 
and proportion cement for the best results, 
how to handle it in cold weather, how to 
estimate cost, how to make forms, and other 
practical — : For farm building, the 
author tells how to use concrete in various 
. such as for foundations, walls, pave- 
ment, floors, steps, building blocks, fence 


posts, cisterns, drain tile, 
cisterns, Cloth, 298 Pages, IL, $2.40 








Books sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
American Fruit Grower Magazine, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


ELECTRICITY FOR THE 
FARM 


By Frederick Irving Anderson. This book 
tells how to harness waste water power, and 
when that is lacking, how to use a gasoline 
engine or a windmill with a storage battery. 
It explains the working principles of elec- 
tricity, the detail of the generator and the 
dynamo. Chapters on transmission and wir- 
ing enable the farm mechanic to install his 
own plant. Cloth, 265 Pages, Ill., 75e 


Send orders to Book Department. 
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QUESTIONS and (?OMMENT 


Conducted by T. J. TALBERT 


Questions on fruit growing problems and on general horticulture will be answered through this 
department if of general interest. For reply by mail enclose 2c stamped envelope (air mail 5c). 
Address AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE, 53 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 








What, When and How to Plant 


“The What” 

ERTAINLY A FEW of the most im- 

portant factors to be considered as 
to what to plant may be listed as fol- 
lows: 1. The demand for the product 
and resultant profits to be obtained. 2. 
The climate in which the plant or plants 
are to be grown. 3. The problems of 
marketing and handling, which, of course, 
include not only the sale of the product, 
but also the harvesting, grading, packing 
and transportation. 4. Labor supply for 
cultivating, spraying, harvesting, and the 
like. 

DEMAND FOR THE CROP.—In the 
consideration of this problem it behooves 
the grower to make a careful study of 
what the demand for the particular crop 
which he contemplates to plant has been, 
not for one year, but over a series of 


years. It will usually be possible to ob- 
tain this information from local produc- 
ers in the immediate neighborhood or 
community, from the county agricultural 
agent, should there be one, and from the 
State agricultural experiment station. It 
is also true that there may be other 
sources from which valuable information 
on the problem may be secured. 

When the facts regarding the demand 
or need of.the horticultural crop have 
been investigated, the producer may then 
proceed much more wisely, and he will 
also have the satisfaction and content- 
ment that comes from taking the guess 
or hazard element out of the growing of 
the particular crop desired, as much as 
is possible. 

CLIMATE AND WEATHER.—The 
producer of horticultural crops must study 








Before the Blizzard 
Struck the Schoolhouse 


CLA Bell System Advertisement 


Twenty PupILs were gathered one 
mid-winter afternoon in a little 
white schoolhouse in the prairie 
country of North Dakota. At half- 
past three there was a general ring 
on the telephone. Answering it, 
the teacher learned from the opera- 
tor that a severe blizzard, moving 
at the rate of sixty miles an hour, 
was reported from a town fifty 
miles away. The families of a num- 
ber of the pupils received this same 
telephone warning, and within ten 
minutes enough teams were at the 
schoolhouse to take all the children 
home in safety. 

The teacher then fixed her fire, 
and was able to reach her boarding 
place before the blinding snow 
and wind isolated every building 
in the countryside. 


v v 


The telephone renders valuable 
aid in any emergency—in cases of 
accident, sickness and fire. When- 
ever there is livestock, hay or 
grain to be bought or sold, the 
telephone gives profitable assis- 
tance in arranging the most ad- 
“vantageous terms. It is always 
ready to run errands, bring spare 
= for broken machinery, or 

eep families and friends in closer 
contact. 

The modern farm home has a 
telephone that gives service, 
rain or shine. 

















the climate and take account of the 
weather in growing his crops. Perhaps 
he will be more concerned with weather 
than with the larger element of climate, 
since weather is the sum and average of 
climate. In other words, the changes 
from day to day in: temperature, rainfall, 
snowfall and the like constitute weather. 
When all these phenomena are taken to- 
gether they make up a larger division, 
which is known as climate. 

Climate and weather are, therefore, im- 
portant because all planting operations, 
growth, fruiting, cultivation practices, 
and such work as spraying, pruning, and 
the like, are dependent to a great degree 
at least upon the weather. In fact, the 
producer who looks ahead, plans in ad- 
vance, and takes into consideration the 
probability of weather conditions in ad- 
vance, as well as those conditions which 
are actually occurring, will have a great 
advantage in horticultural crop produc- 
tion. This is true because plantings are 
likely to be made earlier or at more near- 
ly the proper time to secure the best 
growth and production, or to have the 
particular crop mature when the market 
is in the greatest demand for it. 

A specific example will illustrate the 
point. Often during the spring time the 
potato grower who endeavors to get out 
his crop early to have potatoes to sell on 
the early market may not have more than 
two or three days at most during which 
he is able to plant the crop that is to be 
harvested early. Should he for any rea- 
son be unable to take advantage of the 
two or three days during which the 
weather is suitable for working and the 
soil is in condition for handling, he may 
fail to supply the early market and to 
receive the highest price. 

MARKETING. AND HANDLING 
FACILITIES.—U nder this will, of 
course, come up for consideration the 
roads over which the horticultural prod- 
ucts are to be hauled—to market or to 
the shipping station. If the distance is 
great and the roads are bad, the prospects 
of producing and selling the particular 
crop may be justly questioned. With 
the development of good roads throughout 
the country, however, it is possible to 
grow horticultural crops economically 
and profitably much farther from ship- 
ping and selling centers. In this connec- 
tion, however, it must be remembered 
that, although good roads may prevail, 
long hauling distances make carrying 
charges higher. The time element also 
enters in, as well as the factor of damage 
through such transportation or hauling. 

Under this head, the producer will do 
well to investigate the shipping to mar- 
keting centers by railroad. This is im- 
portant because he may not be able to 
handle his entire crop over highways by 
means of trucks or otherwise. In fact, 
if there is an outlet through the roadside 
market by means of trucks to profitable 
marketing centers, and also practical 
ways of shipping by railroad, the pro- 
ducer is all the better located, because he 
is able to take advantage of whatever 
method of transportation or handling 
which may meet his needs best. 

LABOR SUPPLY.—In considering the 
problem of what to plant, the labor prob- 
lem may play an important role. Unless 
labor is adequate or sufficient for culti- 
vation, fertilization, spraying, pruning 
and such other operations as are required 
or needed for the profitable growing, 
picking, grading and packing of the par- 
ticular crop, it may not be profitable for 
the grower to undertake production. 

An outstanding example of the need of 
labor may be cited particularly in refer- 
ence to the harvesting, grading and pack- 
ing of strawberries. This, of course, is 
a highly perishable crop and greater de- 
mands are made on labor when it is 
needed than perhaps in the harvesting of 











any other horticultural crop. It serves 


March, 
to illustrate, however, the importance g 
the labor problem. % 


“The When” 


OOL SEASON CROPS.—Such ¢o9j 

season crops, for example, as decidp. 
ous fruit trees and truck crops like ¢ab. 
bage, onions, radishes, and the like, shonig 
in most sections be planted as early ag 
weather and soil conditions will permit, 
This is true because it is usually to the 
advantage of the producer to have the 
crops in the soil early in the spring jp 
order that they may have time to make 
the maximum growth and development 
during the so-called growing season. 

There are, of course, modifications op 
changes which should be made in this 
general plan, particularly with reference 
to truck crops or garden crops. This 
would occur where it seems desirable to 
have a succession of the particular prod. 
uct. Where this is true, it may be neces. 
sary to make a number of plantings at 
different times so as to prolong the hap 
vesting and marketing season. 

For the planting of deciduous fruit 
trees, however, including apples, peaches, 
cherries, plums, and the like, we may ex- 
perience a spring now and then when 
medium to late planting might give bet. 
ter growing conditions than early plant- 
ing. All factors considered, however, 
taking into account all farm work, it ig 
believed that the grower of horticultural 
crops will on the average find it to his 
advantage to plant his trees as early ag 
conditions will permit. Even then he 
may be forced to plant in midseason or 
moderately late some years. As with the 
growing of crops generally, it will be 
found that much good judgment and dis. 
cretion will be required. Moreover, it 
will be necessary for the producer to 
make quick decisions and decide for him- 
self many of the problems connected with 
“The When” to plant. It is well, of 
course, to have all the information and 
suggestions of those of experience and of 
those informed, but, after all, it will be 
the problem of the producer to adapt 
these to his own local conditions and gur- 
roundings. 

WARM SEASON CROPS.—The warm 
season crops, of course, should be planted 
after all danger of frosts is passed. The 
free frost dates may be obtained from the 
local weather bureau, the county agricul- 
tural agent, the State experiment station, 
and from other sources. 

It is common knowledge that the se 
called vine crops, like the melons, and the 
tomatoes, peppers, and others, are g0 
tender and likely to be injured by frost 
that the plants should never be planted 
until the frost hazard is over. If they 
are planted earlier, it is, of course, wise 
to have facilities for protection should it 
be needed. 

The work with the various kinds of 
horticultural crops, including both the 
cool season and warm season crops, will 
soon familiarize the grower with them 
sufficiently to permit planting at approxi 
mately the right time in order: to secure 
the results most desired. 


“The How” 


ECURE INFORMATION.—Where 
for any reason the grower is ul 
acquainted with the best method of doing 
the actual planting work of the particv- 
lar crop that he desires to grow, it is all 
important that he know where this infor 
mation may be secured. Again, it may 
be necessary to advise with local growers, 
the county agent, the State experiment 
station, and other sources of information. 
When this is received, it will still be 
necessary to give “The How” consider 
able thought in order to adapt the infor 
mation to the problems of the particular 
farm or plantation concerned. 

USE BEST METHODS.—The best 
growers, it has been found, usually emir 
ploy the best methods of planting. To 
do this, more work is usually requi 
the expense may be greater, and the effort 
more exhausting; yet this is what will 
generally bring the greatest returns. ID 
fact, it may mean the difference betwee 
success and failure. The extra effort, the 
better preparation of the seed bed, 
better treatment of the seed, the better 
cultivation, the better fertilization, the 
better spraying, the better picking, 
ing and packing, all together or taken 
separately, may make the one grower @ 
profit while the other grower, who meg 
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jects these practices, may break even os 


lose on the crop grown. 
Head-W ork Important 


N CONSIDERATION of “The 

What, the When and the How,” it 
goes without saying that head-work . will 
play an important part. Such thought, 
study, and consideration, it is believed, is 
the big factor which. will make for suc- 
cess in producing horticultural crops. 
Just as in the sale of goods, the man who 
knows his problems, who studies and uses 
the best. methods, who becomes thorough- 
ly acquainted with all. factors concerned 
is the one most likely to succeed. 


In the competitive work: of producing 


‘horticultural crops, .thereforé, head-work 


is bound to play: a more and more .im- 
portant part.-The sooner producers gen- 
erally recognize .this fact and do their 
very best.'so far as the’ employment of 
head-work ‘and muscle work ‘combined to 
advantage is concerned, the 
sooner they will. place their producing 


ieperations upon a profitable and worth 
while basis. 





“Treating Peach Trees 


for Cold Injury 


f EPORTS from the Central States 


indicate that, due: to the low tem- 


‘peratures experienced a few weeks ago, 


most of the peach fruit buds have been 
killed. Moreover, in many instances it 
appears that the wood of the branches 
and trunk of the peach trees has been in- 


“jured, in some cases fairly severely, while 


in others the injury is slight or not ma- 
terial. 

Peach growers generally prune some- 
what heavier during the so-called off-crop 
year. Since this will be an off-year, in 
many instances at least, no doubt an op- 
portunity will be afforded to cut back 
peach trees more severely than~ during 


"years when crops are produced. 


On the other hand, it is never wise or 
profitable, as a rule, to dehorn or cut 
back peach trees severely after injury by 
low temperatures. This is true because 
the resultant growth after heavy cutting 
is usually unsatisfactory for fruiting the 
following year, even though it may be a 
good crop year. When trees have been 
injured, as no doubt they have been in 
many orchards this year, heavy cutting 
back may prevent the trees from starting 
growth in the spring and, as a result, 
such trees may die. 

Moderate pruning, therefore, is suggest- 


ed for peach trees during the remainder 


ef the winter and in the spring. The 


‘pruning may consist of thinning out the 


clusters of thick branches and cutting 
back in some cases into as much as two- 
year-old wood. -This may be necessary 
to develop the proper shape and to stimu- 
late new growth closer in toward the 
Main trunk. Moreover, much of the one- 
year wood may be cut back, and occa- 


sionally it is likely to be necessary to cut 


into two-year wood in order to secure 
the proper spacing between branches and 
to develop fruiting wood where it is 
needed. i 

The chief characteristic of winter in- 
jury to peach wood is discoloration of 
the inner wood, varying from light to 
dark brown. It should also be remem- 
bered that trees devitalized by borers, 
gummosis, and starvation are more likely 
to be injured seriously than healthy, 
vigorous trees. 





Handling Frozen Trees 


S A RESULT of the unusual cold 
weather of the past few weeks, 
Teports stating that winter injury is 
showing up on the trunks of fruit trees 
are fairly prevalent. The injury is gen- 
erally indicated by a cracking or split- 
ting of the bark. These bark splits may 
Tange all the way from the base of the 
trunk up to where the large branches are 
attached. In some.jinstances erotch in- 
Jury is also observed by marked cracking 
and splitting. 
Where the bark splits or cracks in such 
a way as to cause it to cup or bend up- 
ward, leaving the wood exposed, it is 
usually advisable to replace the bark 
quickly in, position. The bark, if alive, 
Will unite with the wood, but if it is dry 
and dead, it will not. The sooner the 
(To Page 28) 
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IRST WITH THE FEATURES THAT MEAN 
"SUPERIOR PERFORMANCE ! 


4 HE performance of the new 1930 


Nash “400's 
superior you will know it instantly. 


Notice the powerful smoothness of 
“400” acceleration. The néw 9-bear- 
ing, Twin-Ignition Eight motor and 
7-bearing,Twin-lgnition Six and Single 
Six motors all provide a new and 
superior type of power for the modern 


motor car. 


is so obviously 


radiator shutters, for increased motor 
efficiency in all weathers; flexible 
steel spring covers with sealed-in, life- 
time lubrication, for quiet, easy spring 
action; self-energizing, fully enclosed, 
cable-actuated, 4-wheel brakes, for 
easier, more positive brakjng control; 
improved steering design; and Duplate 
non-shatterable plate glass in all 


windows, doors and windshields of all 
Twin-Ignition Eight models, for safety. 


Notice also the wealth of other new 


“400” features—centralized chassis 
lubrication, for convenience and a 
long-lived chassis; built-in, automatic 


Don't think of deciding on your new 
car until you have had an opportunity 
tosit atthe wheel of a1930 Nash”400”. 


(1575) 














Books for Fruit Growers 


SPRAYING, DUSTING AND 
FUMIGATING OF PLANTS 


By A, Freeman A new book which 
tells how to identify and control every insect 
and disease attacking all the vegetable and 
fruit crops—what equipment is best; what 
sprays of dusts to use; how to compare them 
for ingredients and price; if they can be 
home-mixed; and hundreds of other impor- 
tant details. 237 illustrations. 

Cloth, 570 Pages, Ill., $5.00 


THK NURSERY MANUAL 
By L. H. Bailey. Completely rewritten 
and revised. The book is in two divisions, 
The first describes propagation by seeds, 
spores, separation, division, cutting, budding 
and grafting. The division on nursery prac- 
tice lists the major diseases and insect pests 
describes their injuries and gives control 
measures. The latter half of the book con- 
tains a nursery list of plants, giving propa- 
gation and cultivation methods for each. 
Cloth, 456 Pages, Ill., $2.50 


HARDY SHRUBS 


By Frank A, Waugh. Shrubs for every- 
body and everywhere. What shrubs to plant; 
where to plant them; when to plant them; 
how to plant; how to prune and cultivate. 
In short all about shrubs that any practical 


person wants to kn 


Ow. 
Cloth, 124 Pages, Ill., $1.25 


BUSH FRUIT PRODUCTION 


By R. A. Van Meter. The fruits consid- 
ered in this book are raspberries, blackber- 
ries, dewhberries, gooseberries, currants and 
blueberries. 


Everything concerning these 


Books sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


fruits treated in a convincing and practical 
manner, Cloth, 128 Pages, +» $1.25 


HOW TO KEEP BEES FOR 
PROFIT 


By D, Everett Lyon. This book gives the 
beginner a working knowledge of the lives 
and habits of bees. It tells how to prevent 
swarming, how to supply comb foundation; 
how to increase colonies; how to combat dis- 
ease; how to winter bees successfully; and 


many other “< 
oth, 329 Pages, Ill., $1.75 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 


OF PRUNING 


By M. G. Kains, Prepared to meet the 
needs of practical and amateur growers. 
Lavishly illustrated by 300 actual photo- 
graphs of specimens-.showing good and bad 
practice. $2.50 


Send orders to 


BOOK DEPARTMENT, 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 


53 West Jackson Boulevard, 


- CHICAGO, ILL. 




















MORE FRUIT. 


from every tree, at the 


Price of a Good Cigar 


T costs very little—say 15c per tree—to grow a 
bigger, finer crop of fruit ...and this small cost 

will be repaid many times over by the increase in 
your profit per tree. 

Feed your trees with Chilean Nitrate of Soda. This 
time-tested natural nitrate fertilizer sets more fruit on 
each tree. Fruit ships better, and keeps better, too. 

Chilean Nitrate is the real thing, not synthetic—mined 
and refined in Chile where the whole world’s supply 
comes from. Fruit growers in every orchard section in 
the country use it to make more money from their trees, 

Readily soluble, its life and strength-giving nitrogen 
is immediately available upon application. Once you 
have used Chilean Nitrate on your trees you will never 
grow another crop without it. 


New Fertilizer Book FREE 


Our new book, “How to Fertilize Fruit Trees,” gives com- 
plete instruction for fertilizing fruit, truck and everything 
you grow. It is free. Ask for Book No. 13, or tear out this 
ad, write your name and address on the margin and mail 


hae Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


57 William Street, New York, N. Y. 


RALEIGH, N C. JACKSON, MISS. 
COLUMBIA S.C. LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
ATLANTA, GA. ALEXANDRIA, LA, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. TYLER, TEXAS 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. COLUMBUS, OHIO 
NASHVILLE, TENN. SAN JOSE, CALIF. 
ORLANDO, FLA. LEXINGTON, KY. 
LAFAYETTE, IND COLUMBIA, MO. 


In replying, please refer to Ad No. 36-F 
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BRIDGE GRAFTING 





By H. D. HOOTMAN 


Michigan State College 


HERE ARE FEW fruit growers 

who have not lost trees that could 
have been saved by bridge grafting. In 
recent years fruit growers in many sec- 
tions of the country have suffered heavily 
from damage eaused by either mice or 
rabbits gnawing their trees. “Bark split- 


ting” resulting from winter injury to the 
trunk is another form of damage not so 
easily recognized but often just as much 
repair by 


in need of bridge grafting. 


chard in late fall so that any rodents 
tempted to feed on bark will choose the 
more tender bark of the removed brancheg 
on the ground in preference to the older 
bark of the trunk; (7) and the enconr 
agement of the natural enemies of fielg 
mice. Not long ago in the orchard of g 
prominent fruit grower I saw this sj 

“Mr. Hunter—Don’t kill a hawk, owl, 
skunk or weasel.” Apparently the owner 
had done some thinking and was enlist. 





































;| operation and is sufficiently skillful 


‘| of wood can reasonably expect at ] 


ing the services of the natural chem 


—j that prey upon rodents. 


Bridge Grafting Not Difficult 


NFORTUNATELY, many groweg 

do not feel the need of precaution 
iry measures until they have had tregg 
girdled. Bridge grafting is no small con 
sumer of time and labor and any meag 
taken to avoid the need of bridge g 
ing is time well spent. 

However, no one who has had val 
trees girdled should hesitate about 
ploying- bridge grafting to save them. 
who understands the various steps in 















his hands to fit closely together two pig 


per cent of his scions to grow. — 
mastering the intricacies of the opera 
a little practice will enable the average 
operator to set and wax six or eight 


= bridge grafts in about 20 minutes. | 


It is hoped that this article may aid 
those readers of AMERICAN FrRup 
GROWER MAGAZINE who have trees to be 















Winter injury on the southwest side of a 
Melntosh tree. The injured bark was removed 
and the exposed wood preserved with a thin coat 
of brush wax before the scions were set. 


Damage to the trunks of trees is one of 
the constant hazards of the fruit grower. 


Prevention Measures 


UCH publicity has been given to 
rodent control and other pre- 
ventive measures. The practice of these 
preventive measures has no doubt greatly 














with Rosy Aphis / 


Remember the clusters of undersized apples that dec- 
orated your trees in Aphis years! From 20% to 60% 
of the crop may be injured by Rosy Aphis.. “Black Leaf 40” 
protection costs only a few cents per tree. Experiment Stations 
recommend 1 pint of “Black Leaf 40” to 100 gallons of Lime 
Sulphur spraying solution at the delayed dormant stage. This ONE spray 
positively controls Rosy Aphis and protects against Scale, Scab and early 
worms. If you use Oil Emulsion for Scale and Red Mite, add “Black Leaf 
40” to control Rosy Aphis. “Black Leaf 40” kills insects by direct contact 
(wetting) and by its nicotine fumes. 


ASK YOUR EXPERIMENT STATION 
Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corporation 


Incorporated 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Black Leaf 40° 


40% Nicotine 








reduced the amount of girdling that 
A few 


would have otherwise occurred. 











This mature Northern Spy tree in the orchard 
of Thomas S. Smith was severeiy injured by the 
cold winter of 1917-18. The trunk, which is now 
20 inches in diameter, is entirely covered by 
bridge grafts. Over 40 bushels of apples were 
harvested from this tree in 1929. 


of these are: (1) poison baits; (2) 
mounding the base of the tree with earth 
late in the fall; (3) the removal of weeds 
and grass from near the base of the tree 
where mice may harbor; (4) tramping 
the snow around the base. of the tree 
after the first snowfall; (5) the use of 
metal, wood or paper tree protectors; (6) 











pruning scattered trees through the or- 












A young Golden Delicious tree that has been 
saved by bridge grafting. One scion failed t 
make a contact at the top the first year. Notite 
that the two sprouts arising from it were “reset” 
higher on the trunk the following year. 


bridge grafted, by acquainting them with 
several of the ways by which bridging 
can be accomplished. 

Bridge Grafting Justified 


N EARLY spring when girdled trees 
are first discovered, the grower ® 


|) often inclined to feel that the damaged 


trees should be repaired at once if they 
are to be repaired at all. He is conscious 
of the many other tasks at hand, such @ 
pruning, picking up brush, spraying 
cultivating, or the pressure of other farm 
work, all of which are bidding for his 
time. Even under these circumstances 
the girdled trees need not be neglected 
and forgotten. If girdling threatens the 
life of valuable trees, the additional in- 
vestment of time and a little material to 
save them is surely justified. 


Care of Scion Wood 


CION wood that is still dormant 

should be gathered at once if it has 
not already been procured. Scions the 
size of a lead pencil long enough to cover 
the injured area and of hardy varieties 
such as Duchess, Wealthy or Tolman 
Sweet, are to be preferred for this work. 
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They should be stored in some convenient 
place where they will not dry out and 
where it-is cool enough so they will re- 
main dormant until near blossoming time. 


Time of Bridge Grafting 


HE bark often does not slip readily 
much before the blossoming season. 
Attempts at bridge grafting earlier than 
‘this period are often associated with dif- 
ficulty in removing or slipping the bark. 
Bridge grafts set before the bark slips 
often fail to grow because contact be- 
tween the cambium layers has not been 
made. 
When trees have been girdled at the 
ground level, the careful removal of the 


“Jonathan tree was damaged by winter injury. 
-The tree has been saved by inarching—planting 
young trees around it and setting them so that 
a contact between the cambium layers is made. 


earth for several inches below this point 
a few days before the grafting is to be 
done will cause the bark to slip more 
‘readily. The grafting work should not 
‘be attempted until the bark of the tree 
‘slips well. 


Been Girdled 


HERE young trees not more than 
a year or two of age have been 


Notice the vigorous growth of the two scions set 

vertical. Another scion or two set vertical 

would have covered the wound sooner than 
will the seven or eight set at an angle. 


dig them up and replace them with new 
trees. If the injury is some distance 
above the crown of the tree, the tree can 
be saved by sawing it off and practicing 
cleft-grafting, as described in the Decem- 
ber issue of this magazine. It is not 
feasible to set two scions on this small 
stub, a modification of the cleft graft 
will probably fit the conditions better. 
Cut one side of the small stock at a 
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Write for, this 
Free Booklet 


24 a 
Tractor Features That 
Speak. for Themselves 


One-piece main frame 
Removable cylinders 
High-tension magneto 
Impulse starter 

Hand brake — 
Comfortable platform 
Ball-bearing crankshaft 
3-speed transmission 
Low center of gravity 
Protective fenders 
Single-plate clutch 
Combination fuel manifold 
Factory-sealed governor 
Adjustable drawbar 
Removable lugs 
Impeller-pump cooling 
Alemite-Zerk lubrication 
34 ball and roller bearings 
Cooling is valve-controlled 
Gear oil pump 

Oil air cleaner 

Oil gauge 

Priming cups 

Oil filter 
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How to Get the Most 
From. Your Tractor 


AVE YOU a tractor on your farm? Or are you 

planning the change-over to profitable power soon? 
Either way, you'll find this 32-page booklet on tractor 
operation very useful and interesting. A thorough knowl- 
edge of its contents will help you to operate your tractor 
at the peak of efficiency all the time. Write for your copy 
and study it in advance of your busy spring season. 


See the New McCormick-Deering 15-30 


Have you seen the new McCormick-Deering 15-30 Tractor? 

Make it a point to stop at your McCormick-Deering dealer’s store 
and get acquainted with its many features and refinements. You 
will find that a great reserve of power is provided to meet any 
emergency and that great reserve strength is built into every part 
of the tractor to back up the powerful engine. The 15-30 pulls four 
plow bottoms under all ordinary conditions. 
+ Turn your heavy work over to the capable 15-30. It is the tractor 
that puts broad-scale operations under oné man’s control—that makes 
every working:hour count in .cash value.. Enjoy the combination of 
McCormick-Deering power and dependability and the unrivaled 
service that will keep it on the job for years and years. 


Two Smaller McCormick - Deerings 


For smaller - scale operations the McCormick- 
Deering dealer will show you the popular 10-20 
and the all-purpose row-crop FARMALL, 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. 


of Ametica 
(Incorporated) 
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Chicago, Illinois 












SPRAYERS 


TRACTO R TRAILER 


SPRAY MATERIALS 
FRUIT DUSTERS 
VEGETABLE DUSTERS 


. Write for detailed informa- 

tion regarding the “Friend” 
line stating your particular 
needs or get in touch with 
your nearest dealer. 


“FRIEND” MANUFACTURING CO. 
110 East Ave., Gasport, N. Y. 


























sloping angle approaching 45 degrees and 
To Page 27) 


Subscribe te the American Fruit Grower Magazine 








Unquestionably the ideal hotel 

in Philadelphia. Attentive serv- 

ice, enjoyable environment, 

traditional hospitality and, above 

all, maximum comfort. 

Twelve hundred rooms, each with bath 
Rates commence at $4.00 


HORACE LELAND WIGGINS, Managing Director 


| PHILADELPHIA 








the next time you come 


Away from the noise 
and Confusion of the 
Downtown District 
20 minutes to the Loop 











“WHY More Growers 


















































Following is a few of the com- 
pls line of REX Spray 
materials: 

REX Lime and Sulphur 
Solution 

REX Dry. Lime Sulphur 

REX Oil Emulsion 

REX Bordo Mixture 

REX 85-15 Sulphur-Lead Mixture 

REX 90-10 Sulphur-Lead Mixture 

REX 80-10-10 Sulphur Lead Dust 
Mixture 

REX Copper Dusts 

REX Sul-Powder (substitute for self- 
boiled Lime Sulphur) 

REX Calcium Arsenate 

40% Nicotine Sulphate 

Sufphur 


Eleven years of its use in all parts 
of the United States and Canada 
has proven its superior qualities. 


are using Na REXFORM [ead Arsenate 


(The improved form of Lead Arsenate, covered by patents) 


EachYear 















J. G. MAPLES 
SHIPPER HIGH GRADE APPLES 
MARTINSBURG, WEST VA. 
February 27th, 1929 
SE Re.se sere 
Gentlemen: 


‘We have used WuRexform Arsene 
ate of lead for the past five years on 
our eight hundred acres of orchards. 
We find it the best and cheapest Lead 
Arsenate we ever used. 





Owing to the spreading adhesive and 
suspension qualities, we get much bet- 
ter control of chewing and eating in- 
sects than we do with ordinary lead. 


We figure that any lead that will 
not give greatest protection, costs too 
much at any price. 


In the Fall of 1927, an apple buyer 
was in my orchards during picking season. 
I offered him $1.00 for each wormy apple 
he could find on the trees. He failed 
to find one. TI am pleased to advise 
that we are going to use NuREXFORM this 
coming season. 

Very truly yours, 


(Signed) Grimes Golden Orchard, 
Bryarly Manor Orchard, 
lienry Orchard, 


Thomas bani , 
d 











Those using it willingly pay the 1 or 2 cents more per pound for it than what the 
old form Lead Arsenates sell for. Many, many fruit growers write us, saying: 
If its cost was 10 cents more per pound I could not afford 
to use any other because it gives so much better protection.” 

The extra cost for using NuREXFORM is about 14 cent per tree for the entire 
season sprayings, or spraying five times. The extra freedom from wormy fruit pays 
the fruit grower 10 to 50 times what the small extra cost per pound amounts to. 

It is to your Dollar-and-Cent advantage to write us for more complete information 
and prices. Address the nearest Rex Company. 


The Toledo Rex Spray Co. . . Toledo, Ohio, 
The Rex Company... ... Kansas City, Mo. 


Canada Rex Spray Co., Ltd. , Brighton, Ont: 
California Rex Spray Co. ... Benicia, Calif. 


Payette Va ley Rex Spray Co., Ltd., Payette, Idaho. 


NuREXFORM 


IMPROVED DRY ARSENALE OF LEAL 


























Win Nash Sedan and $500 
or $1,845 Cash 


Seven Brand New 6-Cylinder Cars Given 


® For advertising purposes I am going to give absolutely free a brand new six-cylinder 
“Special Six’’ Nash four-door Sedan, an Oldsmobile two-door Sedan, a 
Sedan, a Pontiac two-door Sedan, an Essex two-door Sedan, a Whippet two-door Sedan, 
and a Chevrolet two-door Sedan, all six-cylinder latest model Sedans; also 4 splendid. new 
console type radios, a Victor Orthophonic Victrola and other valuable prizes. 
living in the United States outside of Chicago may enter an answer to this puzzle except 
employees of the W. D. Boyce Company or members of their families, or winners of 
automobiles or first prizes in any of our previous offers, or members of their families. 


o two-door 


Any person 











SOLVE 
THIS 
TRAFFIC 
PUZZLE 


























name and address 
ANSWER TODAY. 





In the picture there are 7 cars in a bad traffic jam. None of them can move forward, 
for each car is blocked by the one in front of it: One of these cars will have to be backed 
out. Which one? The traffic policeman seems to be stumped. Can you straighten up 
this tangle for him? Only one car may be moved backward, and if you pick. out the 
right one, you will see that it is not necessary to back up any of the others. Send the 
number of the car which when backed out will relieve this traffic tie-up, and if your 
answer is correct you will be qualified for this opportunity. 


$500.00 for Promptness 


We are not only giving the Sedans, radios and so forth in our big prize list amounting 
to over $6,800.00, but are also giving an additional $500.00 in cash for promptness to the 
winner of first prize if he or she has been prompt. Thus, the 
receive the Nash Sedan and $500.00 in cash, or $1,845.00. Find the car w 
out will relieve this traffic tangle and send the number of it.in a letter or on a post 
or you can mark the car on the picture and send it to me 
lainly. All who answer correctly can share in 

case of a tie for any prize duplicate prizes will be paid. 


ARTHUR MESKE, Dept. 43 510 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIL. 


Be sure to 


rize winner will 
ich when — 


car 
write or print your 
er cash. 
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By PAUL FROEHLICH 


United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics 








EVERE WEATHER has been expe-. 

rienced in many parts of the country 
and low temperatures in some of the 
southern States. It was not believed, 
however, that any serious damage was 
done to fruit trees, excépt to that portion 
of the grapefruit crop which was not yet 
picked in southern Texas. Movement of 
Florida strawberries also was consider- 
ably reduced from the high point of mid- 
January, an recent shipments have been 
lighter than those of a year ago. With 
the exception of oranges, carlot shipments 
of most tree fruits and of berries during 
January were much heavier than the De- 
cember output. 

Probably the event of greatest impor- 
tance to fruit growers during the past 
month was the release of the annual 
Outlook Report of the Department of 
Agriculture. Brief summaries relating to 
fruits are given below. 

The complete outlook statements for 
1930, in printed form, can be obtained 
from the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Washington, D. C., or through 
members of Congress. 


The 1930 Outlook Report 


PPLES: As indicated in the 

1929 outlook report, commercial 
production for the country as a whole 
probably will continue to increase grad- 
ually over a period of several years. 
However, the apple industry. has recov- 
ered largely from the disturbed conditions 
which accompanied the rapid expansion 
of plantings in the Northwest and else- 
where, 20 to 25 years ago, and the rate 
of increase in commercial production is 
expected to be less than it was during the 
years when these plantings affected pro- 
duction most. The extent to which the 
industry has recovered and the tendency 
toward more moderate plantings in re- 
cent years is encouraging for the efficient 
commercial grower, who produces fruit 
of high quality. However, the large num- 
ber of relatively young trees now planted 
indicates an increase in commercial pro- 
duction over a period of years, as well as 
heavy production and low prices when 
weather and other growing conditions are 
especially favorable throughout the apple 
areas. Notwithstanding the low produc- 
tion and the relatively good prices of 
1927 and 1929, commercial plantings ap- 
pear to be justified only where unusually 
favorable conditions exist for the eco- 
nomical production of good-quality fruit. 
Peaches: Notwithstanding the small 
crops of peaches in most of the leading 
areas in 1929, due chiefly to adverse sea- 
sonal conditions, the number of trees of 
bearing age is still so great as to make 
possible heavy production and unfavor- 
able marketing situations during the next 
few. seasons. In the South, the peak of 
production from trees now in orchards 
has probably been reached and the trend 
is expected to be downward. In Califor- 
nia the indicated trend in production of 
clingstone varieties is upward for the 
next few years, whereas the production 
trend of freestene. varieties is expected to 
continue to decline. In most other peach- 
growing areas only moderate changes in 
production are in prospect. 
Grapes: The probability of heavy 
grape production continues. With favor- 
able weather conditions, the grape acre- 
age is still large enough to produce a crop 
of sufficient size to cause difficult market- 
ing conditions. It is believed that the 
bearing acreage of table and raisin grapes 
in California has passed the peak and is 
declining. However, additional immediate 
reduction is recommended. Most of the 
States producing American-type grapes 
are at present showing no tendency to in- 
crease acreage, although Arkansas has 
probably not yet reached its peak of bear- 
ing acreage. Growers in these States, 
particularly New York; Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Michigan, Missouri ‘and Arkansas, 
should not plant new-acreage, unless they 
are located in a district which because of 
very favorable marketing conditions, such 
as large nearby -markets—and—ability—to 














market by motor truck, provide good out- 





lets at low delivery costs. 

Citrus: The 1930 outlook indicates, ag 
did those of the four previous years, 
considerable increase in the bearing acre. 
ages of oranges and grapefruit. Many 
trees now in bearing have not reached 
the age of maximum yield and a large 
increase in. production may be expected 
in years when favorable growing weather 
prevails. The bearing acreage of lemons 
has not shown any pronounced change 
since 1921; a slightly downward trend jy 
now indicated, but production is on a 
high level and the industry still is con. 
fronted with difficult marketing problems, 

Strawberries: Prospects for strawberry 
growers now seem to be better than in 
any year since 1926. With material de 
creases of acreage among the second- 
early and intermediate sections and only 
a moderate increase for picking in 1930 
in the early States, the marketing prob- 
lem should be greatly relieved this sea- 
son, provided that yields are not above 
average and that the ripening periods are 
normal. Not only are smaller acreages 
in prospect for 1930, but there is a like- 
lihood of lower yields per acre in some 
districts. Old fields in a number of areas 
are in relatively poor condition, because 
of drought last season and due to lack of 
care as a result of low prices. Tentative 
reports indicate little change in the 1930 
acreage in the late States, as compared 
with recent years. 


Berry Acreage Reduced 


RELIMINARY figures show a net 
reduction of about 16,000 acres or 

8% from last year’s total strawberry acre 
age. Practically all of this reduction is 
indicated in four States—Arkansas, Mis- 
souri, Kentucky and Tennessee—where 
about one-fourth of the commercial straw- 
berry crop is grown and where prices 
have been relatively low and marketing 
conditions most unsatisfactory. The in- 
dicated total of 184,000 acres for harvest- 
ing in 1930 appears to be fairly well bal- 
anced among the various producing 
groups. Further expansion of acreage in 
the early States does not seem advisable, 
since the price tendency has been down- 
ward during recent years when acreage 
was increasing. In the second-early and 
intermediate States, the indicated area 
for picking in 1930 should, with normal 
yields, result in as large a crop as can be 
marketed to advantage. However, in 
some of these States many of the old 
fields are now in poor condition and 
should be replaced with new plantings in 
the spring of 1930. The present acreage 
in the late States can well be maintained. 
By February 8, Florida had shipped @ 
total of 550 cars of berries, compared 
with 310 by the same time last season. 
Total output of that State for the 1928 
29 season was 1635 cars. Price declines 
were noted during early February, as 
shipments began to increase again. City 
jobbing sales were mostly at 35-60c on 
a quart basis, or 20-30c per pint. The 
24-pint crates sold in some markets at 


$5-$6.75. 


Good Prices for Citrus 

EXAS grapefruit, of the Marsh va- 

riety, was selling in Kansas City at 
$5.25-$5.50 per box, as against Florida 
receipts at $3-$5 in several cities. Some 
of the Florida fruit was of inferior qual- 
ity or condition. Oranges from Florida 
jobbed at a wide range of $2.75-$6 per 
box. Kansas City reported California 
Navels at $4.25-$8. 

Shipments of grapefruit had decreased 
to a daily average of 80 cars, mostly 
from Florida. The Texas season was 
nearing an end. To date, Texas has for 








warded 3500 cars, or more than twice 
last season’s record. Mixed citrus ship 
ments from southern Texas total another 
500 cars, compared with 185 all of last 
season. And about: 150 carloads of oF 
anges came from that area, or five times 
as many as last year. Total orange 
movement was still running about 1500 
a week, chiefly from California and Flor 
da. Arrivals of citrus fruit from Porto 
Rico have been much heavier than last 
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season, and Cuba also has been moving . 


grapefruit very actively to this country. 


Outlets Increasing : 

OREIGN countries are becoming a 

more important outlet for American 
citrus fruits than ever before. The British 
market is especially favorable, though 
prices this season have been depressed 
by the large arrivals of low-grade Spanish 
fruit. Last season about 1,500,000 boxes 
of oranges were shipped to foreign mar- 
kets, exclusive of Canada. Total grape- 
fruit exports amounted to nearly a mil- 
lion boxes. Canning of grapefruit ‘also 
increased the market outlet. About 957;- 
000 cases were packed during the past 
season, compared with 455,100 in 1927. 
In addition, canners put up more than 
200,000 cases of grapefruit juice. 


Apple Movement Waning 

ITH the approach of spring, apple 

shipments gradually decrease. By 
early February, about 85,000 of the ex- 
pected season total of 100,000 cars had 
already been moved. ‘Totals for eastern 
and western areas were nearly alike, with 
only a slight advantage for the East. 
Washington was still shipping about 100 
ears daily, the Virginias about 50 each 
day, and New York about 40 cars. 

Prices held fairly well at important 
shipping points, with best New York 
Baldwins selling on an f.0.b. basis at $2 
per bushel basket or $5.50 per barrel, and 
Rhode Island Greenings returning $7. 
Extra Fancy, medium to large Winesaps 
touched $2 and Delicious $8 per box in 
Washington producing sections. 

On the auction at Liverpool, England, 
apples with good color and bright appear- 
ance have been bringing a premium, Albe- 
marle Pippins from Virginia met a strong 
demand and reached $9 a barrel. Supplies 
of barreled fruit were rathed moderate 
at the opening of February, so that prices 
generally advanced. Washington boxed 
Winesaps were in excess of requirements, 
but other western varieties were limited. 
Heavy receipts of deciduous fruits from 
South Africa were reported in Liverpool. 
First shipments of the large crop of Aus- 
tralian and New Zealand apples were 
expected in mid-February. Bxports from 
United States and Canada during the last 
week of January were about 80,000 bar- 
rels and 65,000 boxes. The season’s ex- 
ports to February 1 were 2,270,550 bar- 
rels as against 2,963,820 a year ago; and 
4,649,345 boxes, compared with 8,150,080 
by the same time in 1929. 


February Storage Holdings 


T THE opening of February, pub- 

lie cold-storage houses in the 
United States reported on hand 1,316,000 
barrels, 10,152,000 boxes and 4,007,000 
bushel baskets of apples. Combined hold- 
ings under refrigeration were 12% less than 
last year’s stocks at this time and 5% 
below the five-year average for February. 
Barrels were in 22% lighter supply than 
a year ago and 44% below average. 
Soxes fell below the 1929 record by 18%, 
but were 2% more plentiful than the five- 
year average supply for this month. Near- 
ly 70% of the boxes were still held in 
Pacific Coast States. Holdings in baskets 
were 25% greater than last winter and 
97% above the average figure. 





Vermont Apple Crops 


ix: ANNUAL crops of apples in 
Vermont total more than 70,000,000 
bushels. This is about 70,000,000,000 
individual apples. The largest crop on 
record was in 1916, when the total for 
the State was 3,312,000 ‘bushels, but the 
commercial crop was 1,136,000, a little 
more than one-third of the total for that 
year. The years of greatest production 
were 1896, 1900, 1904, 1914, and 1916, 
when more than 3,000,000 bushels were 
grown. ‘The commercial orchard indus- 
try has become established in Vermont. 
The smallest crop on record for Ver- 
mont was the one for 1923, which was 
521,000 bushels, with a commercial pro- 
Portion of 267,000 bushels. 
The decreased production for the last 
tine years is easily explained, for it dates 
back to the cold winters of 1917 and 
1918 when so many old orchards were 
killed out and new orchards had not 
teached commercial bearing age. Even 
how nearly 200,000 trees of rather recent 
Planting are not of fruiting age. This is 
& transition period, between the passing 
of the old and the coming of the new.— 
Mf. B. Cummings; Vermont. 
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$3"° higher crop value 





TOP PRICES for 
FANCY PRODUCTS 


“Significant among recent devel- 
opments in agricultural marketing 
is an increased demand for the 
higher-quality products. Such 
products bring higher premiums 
over ordinary or low-grade com- 
modities than they formerly did. 
In fact, the lowest grades of some 
products are disappearing from the 
markets, as no longer worth han- 
dling.” 

—U. S. Secretary of Agriculture 

















FOR EVERY *]°”° spent on fertilizer 


EPORTS of results from fertilizer were 

gathered in 1929 from 48,000 farms in 

800 counties of the principal agricultural states. 

Fruit and vegetable growers stated that for 

every $1.00 spent for fertilizer they got $3.16 

higher crop value than they had ever averaged 
without fertilizer! 

Nitrogen is the element in fertilizer that 
promotes growth. Orchardists and farmers 
who grow for the highly competitive markets, 
therefore, are quick to appreciate and apply 
the extra growth element that only a properly 
timed top-dressing can supply. 

Every Spring, when the buds begin to swell, 
they fertilize the soil around the lower branches 
of each tree with Arcadian Sulphate of Am- 
monia. 


Arcadian, used as a top-dressing, supplies 
an extra amount of nitrogen—the growth ele- 
ment—just wher the crops need it most. Arca- 
dian is rich in nitrogen (20.56% guaranteed). 
All soluble, all quickly usable. It is fine and dry 
— easy to put out—and one application lasts 
through any ordinary growing season. 

To be sure of your supply of Arcadian Sul- 
phate of Ammonia, place your order early with 
your fertilizer dealer. Orchardists everywhere 
are invited to write The Barrett Company for 
information in nitrogen fertilizer problems. 


The Gave Company 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


Atlanta, Ga. Norfolk, Va. San Francisco, Calif. 
Memphis, Tenn. Cleveland, Ohio Toronto, Ont., Can. 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





SulphateofAmmonia — 


NEM momen ayy 2 22¢ GROWTH ELEMENT foorice crops: Be sure your 








crops get plenty of nitrogen both inthe complete fertilizer you use and astop-dressing, 








500,000 Farmers 


Have Borrowed from the 12 Mutual 
Federal Land Banks a Billion and a Half 
Dollars at an average interest rate of 


5.4% 


f | HIS $1,500,000,000 in long-term loans secured by first mortgages on their farms 
provided much needed Po during a period when funds were scarce and the 
averege farm income low. All but a percentage of these farmers have met 

their obligations. The 12 Banks have total capital, 

divided profits aggregating more than $84,000,000. 


i and other reserves and un- 
Their total assets exceed $1,300,- 


the 12 banks on November 30, 1929, 


ave beat. 5 yours of pump Deans coe =| SOR ee. a ga mg mer sheriffs’ certificates and similar items 
discs (last 6 owned 

















The 12 Federal Land Banks are located at 
Springfield, Mass. New Orleans, La. Wichita, Kan. 
Baltimore, Md. St. Louis, Mo. Houston, Tex. 
Columbia, S. C. St. Paul, Mian. Berkeley, Calif. 
Omaha, Nebr. Spokane, Wash. 
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Okie O. K.'s ; D. LS. Dust! 


D.L.S. Dust was endorsed at the 1930 Ohio State 
Horticultural Society Meeting as the most efficient 
Sulfur Dust ever developed for use on apples 






D. L. S. Dust is the famous original Dry 


Lime Sulfur in a wonderfully convenient 


easy-to-handle dust form. It consists of 
15% finely ground Dry Lime Sulfur, 85% 
300 mesh dusting sulfur. It is better than 
all other sulfur dusts because: ? 

| The finely ground Dry Lime Sulfur is in itself active 


and therefore activates the dusting sulfur tomake it 
more toxic to apple scab and other fungous diseases. 


2 Has better adhesion to fruit and foliage than 
other dusts. 


3 Produces better color and finer finish than any 
other sulfur dusts. 


t Sherwin-Williams Dry Lime Sulfur is patented 
under U. S. Patent No. 1,264,908, January 29, 
1918. Reissue Patent No.. 14,890, June 22, 1920. 





D.L.S. Dust is more active than straight sulfur, there- 
fore is more efficient as a fungicide. The problem of 
producing a very active and dependable sulfur dust 
has been solved by the introduction of D.L.S. Dust. 
If you. are planning to dust your apples in 1930, use 
the efficient dust, namely, D. L.S. Dust. 


Apple growers everywhere, who dust, will 


welcome this news with great enthusiasm be- 
cause it means far finer fruit with better 
color and smooth waxy finish. That’s the 
kind of fruit that brings top prices. 


D.L.S. Dust is the last word in efficient 
operation as well as handling. It comes to 
you packed in either 100 or 200 pound 
drums. It positively cannot burn fruit or 
foliage, cannot deteriorate or clog your 
duster nozzle. Once you use it, its merits will 
delight you as they have hundreds of leading 
growers who insist upon it for real economy 
and lasting efficiency in the field. 
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| For 
Fine finish and color 


S-W Dry Lime Sulfur 


RIGINAL) 


or D.L.S. Dust 


Read what these users say 
about actual results! 


Grow the kind of fruit that pays you most—waxy 
finish, fine color! It’s easy enough if you follow the 
simple method used by leading growers who insist upon 
Sherwin-Williams Dry Lime Sulfur and D.L.S. Dust! 


If you spray or if you dust, Sherwin- Williams offers 
you the most efficient, easy-to-handle product in 
either case. If 

you spray 
For fine waxy fruit—positive control of russeting and 
Scab, use the Original Dry Lime Sulfur. This old 
favorite among the country’s leading growers has no 
equal. You pay no freight on water. No fuss in mixing. 
Nonozzle clogging. No waste. Can’t burn foliage, can’t 
deteriorate. Easy to handle and powerful in action. 


If you dust 


Use this new Sherwin-Williams D. L. S. Dust either 
with or without Arsenate of Lead. It comes to you 
after exhaustive tests made by the Ohio Agricultural 
Experimental Station. Results obtained showed that 
among apples dusted with D. L. S. Dust only 4.4% 
apple scab was present, whereas 23.9% of the apples 
on which a 300-mesh sulfur was used were scabby. 


Prepare for your spraying needs now 
See your local Sherwin-Williams 


dealer. He will help you solve your 
problems to turn out extra large 
pack-out of extra fancies. 











Send for full information 
Write us for valuable information 
on Sherwin-Williams Dry Lime Sul- 
fur and Mulsoid-Sulfur, discussed 
particularly for the commercial 
grower. The Sherwin-Williams Co., 
Dept. 703, 601 Canal Road, N. W., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 



























































These users swear by S-W Dry Lime Sulfur! 


Replying to yours of the 16th would say that I have used your 
Dry Lime Sulfur for the past two seasons and like it better than 
liquid as there is no burning and the material is very convenient 
to handle. 
The size package, 1234 lbs., is all right for me as Tam using 
25 Ibs. in 400 gal. Summer Spray of water. 
Very truly, 


Pau Junson, 
Judson Farm, Kinderhook, New York 


The Marshall Farm Orchards consisting of 6500 trees of 
McIntosh, Baldwin, Delicious, Wealthy, and Gravenstein 
have been sprayed with Sherwin-Williams Dry Lime Sulfur 
for the past fourteen years. 
The control of Apple Scab, on McIntosh and Delicious, 
articularly, during this period has been uniformly success- 
Pal and the finish of the fruit has been splendid due to the 
absence of russeting. 
The convenience ‘and ease of handling your Dry Lime 
Sulfur has also appealed to us. 
Yours very truly, 
Georce A. MARSHALL, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 





I have personally used Sherwin-Williams 
Dry Lime Sulfur for the past years and 
attribute the fact that my apples are free 
from russet and have a fine color and finish 
to the use of your product. 

It is generally conceded by all progressive 
and up-to-datefruit growers that there is no 
material made that gives better finish to 

* apples or control of apple scab when used 
as a summer spray than Sherwin-Williams 
Dry es rey ab 

Jery truly yours, 
WwW. H. CONANT, 


Member of Main Experimental Station 
Council, 
Buckfield, Maine 








Mulsoid-Sulfur 
especially for peaches 
Peach growers praise thisnew Sherwin- 
Williams product. It prevents brown 
Convenient rot and scab. Mixes easily and evenly 
1234 Ib. bag in water. Write for full information. 











| bpbasris fungus and bacterial pests are the most im- 
placable enemies the orchardist and farmer have to face. 
Against these threats, scientific spraying is the first recourse. 
Upon the quality of your spraying equipment ultimately 
depends the amount of your profits. 


YERS 


HandauPower 
Spray Pumps 


Not until you study the MYERS catalog 
can you realize the extent and variety of 
assistance which the MYERS line offers 
in helping you meet you spraying prob- 
lems at lowest cost and with the greatest 
efficiency. Whether you plant a kitchen 
garden and tend a few trees or operate 
big orchards and broadcommercial acres, 
MYERS offers the exact type and size of 
spraying equipment suited to your needs. 
Spray pumps, spray rigs, and spray equip- 
ment—big Engine Powered types, hand 
operated Barrel types, Portable Wheeled 
types, small Tank types, Knapsack types 
and Bucket types—the MYERS line in- 
cludes them all. Write today for free cata- 
log and name of nearest MYERS dealer. 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 


152 Orange Street ASHLAND, OHIO 
Pumps, Hay Tools, Door Hangers 
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Since 1870" r 





















--if you're planning 
to set out 
fruit--- 


Keep in mind that your ultimate success, measured in profits, will be 
largely determined by the quality of the stock you plant. 


_ Here’s a simple way of insuring yourself against the hazards of 
inferior nursery stock: 


ing approximately what you intend 
to plant, will be better. 

Then, wherever you place your or- 
der, you are certain of starting right. 

Or, for your convenience, we will 
do it for you, though it will take a 
few days longer. 

Check below the items in which 
you are interested and we will for- 
ward vour request to these nursery- 
men. Mail this coupon to 


First, turn to page 29 of this issue, 
to the Advertisers’ Index. Under the 
heading of ‘‘Nursery Stock’ will be 
found the names of a number of nur- 
sery concerns whom we know to be 
reliable. Read those advertisements 
—they contain interesting informa- 
tion for you. 

Next, write for their catalogs. A 
postal card will do, but a letter, tell- 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 
Buyers Service Bureau 53 W. Jackson Blivd., Chicago 


I am interested in getting prices on the following plants: 


0 Apple [Peach 0 Pear 0 Cherry 

QC Strawberry ; 0 Currant 0 Blackberry 0 Plum 

0 Dewberry 0) Blueberry 0 Loganberry (0 Gooseberry 

0 Blackcap DC Raspberry 0 Ornamentals 0 Grape 
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By R. H. HURT 


Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station 


VERY SUCCESSFUL fruit grower 

of today knows_that his fruit must 
be protected from insect ‘and disease pests 
if he expects to harvest ayprofitable crop. 
In order to do this, he knows that it is 
necessary to spray; but when it comes to 
the point of knowing what spray mate- 
rial to use he is usually stumped. He 
knows from past experience that spray- 
ing with the standard materials, such as 
lime-sulphur and. Bordeaux mixture, 
usually results in more or less.spray in- 
jury. The age-old problem then of find- 
ing a material that will control diseases 
and insects without causing injury - to 
fruit or foliage still remains an important 
one for the fruit grower, and he con- 
tinues to call upon his scientific Urothers, 
the pathologist and horticulturist, for re- 
lief, His scientific brothers have, there- 
fore, been at work on this problem for 
years, and recent developments are very 
encouraging. 

After four years’ experimentation with 
different materials, the Virginia Experi- 
ment Station announces the discovery of 
calcium sulphide (also called calcium 
mono-sulphide) as a very promising 
fungicide for both apples and peaches. In 
addition to posdessing ‘high fungicidal 
value and a minimum of caustic or burn- 
ing properties, this material can be used 
throughout the spray season in either hot 
or cool weather in combination with the 
commonly used insecticides such>as lead 
arsenate and nicotine sulphate. 

It must be understood, however, that 
calcium sulphide is not offered to the 
fruit grower as a panacea or cure-all; but 
it does have certain commendable prop- 
erties. Experiments conducted under 
conditions prevailing in Virginia during 
the past four years have shown calcium 
sulphide to be (1) a very effective fungi- 
cide, (2) non-caustic to fruit and foliage, 
and (3) the best. carrier of lead arsenate 
used to date. 

Experimental Results 

HBP results obtained in our tests 

with calcium sulphide have in all 
cases been as good as, or better than, 
those obtained with the standard spray 
materials, such as lime-sulphur, Bordeaux 
mixture, dry-mix sulphur lime, and self- 
boiled lime and sulphur. Both apples and 
peaches have been included in the tests. 
The tests were conducted under extremely 
severe conditions of disease infection. The 
fruit from the check or unsprayed plats 
in most of the orchards developed 100 
per cent scab infection in the case of 
both apples and peaches. “It is reason- 
able to conclude, therefore, that calcium 
sulphide, having given satisfactory scab 
control under such severe conditions, 
must have real merit as a fungicide. 

The tests with calcium sulphide have 
involved the use of two grades of mate- 
rial, namely, the U. S. P. crude calcium 
sulphide and a commercial calcium sul- 
phide, a product prepared especially for 
spraying purposes and sold under the 
trade name “Cal-Mo-Sul.” The U. S. P. 
material was used in the 1926 and 1927 
tests, and the commercial preparation in 
1928 and 1929. The results in 1926 and 
1927 were very good and led to the pro- 
duction of the commercial product which 
was used in the 1928 and 1929 experi- 
ments. We are, therefore, most inter- 
ested in the results obtained during the 
past two years. 

During the season of 1928, a total of 
10 tons of calcium sulphide was used by 
experiment station workers and fruit 
growers in the State of Virginia. Large 
blocks of Winesap, York Imperial and 
Ben Davis apples were sprayed through- 
out the summer season. In most of these 
tests the material was used at the rate 
of 10 pounds to 50 gallons of water on 
apples, and six pounds to 50 gallons of 
water on peaches, 

In 1929 a total of about 25 tons of 
calcium sulphide was used in the State 
by experiment station workers and com- 
mercial growers. ‘The season offered an 
excellent opportunity for the study of-the 





fungicidal and non-caustie properties of 
calcium sulphide, as well as its value as 
a corrective of arsenical injury on apples 
and peaches. 

In the 1929 tests, large blocks of both 
apples and peaches in commercial or- 
chards were sprayed with calcium sul- 
phide as a complete summer fungicide, 
following the Virginia spray service 
schedule. Two commercial peach orchards 
consisting of 4000 trees received this ma- 
terial as a complete summer fungicide. 
In these experiments and in the com- 
mercial orchards, the calcium sulphide 
was used at the rate of six and one- 
fourth pounds to 50 gallons of water on 
both apples and peaches. Lead arsenate 
was used in the above applications if 
called for by the spray service. 

A Very Effective Fungicide 

N SUMMING up the 1929 results, 

it will suffice to say that calcium 
sulphide has been equal and in many 
cases superior to the standard sulphur 
sprays as a fungicide, and very much 
better from the standpoint of being non- 
caustic or causing little or no spray in- 
jury. The average scab infection on such 
scab susceptible apple varieties as Wine. 
sap has been approximately 3.5 per cent 
on the plots sprayed with calcium sul- 
phide plots as compared with about four 
per cent on the lime-sulphur and dry-mix 
plots, while the checks or unsprayed trees 
developed 100 per cent scab infection on 
both fruit and foliage. 

The results on peaches have been equal- 
ly as satisfactory as those on apples in 
the control of fungous diseases, and as 
a corrective for arsenical injury on 
peaches calcium sulphide has proved su- 
perior to any other material used. Where 
calcium sulphide was substituted for hy- 
drated lime in the petal fall and shuck 
applications of lead arsenate on peaches 
and continued as the fungicide for the 
remainder of the season, the fruit was 
harvested in excellent condition and the 
amount of arsenical injury to the foliage 
and twigs was negligible. 

It seems that the results obtained thus 
far should be ample to prove that calcium 
sulphide is an effective fungicide under 
Virginia conditions for both apples and 
peaches. On the other hand, the writer 
would not recommend this or any other 
material in a wholesale way to growers 
of another fruit section until it has been 
shown to be effective under conditions 
prevailing in that particular section. 
There is no apparent reason, however, 
why calcium sulphide should not be 
equally as effective in other States as it 
is in Virginia; and the results which 
have been obtained by other experiment 
station and field workers indicate that 
this material is an effective fungicide 
under a wide range of conditions. 


Description and Preparation 

ALCIUM sulphide has beem made in 

a small way for over 200-years. It 
has largely been used by the medical pro- 
fession as a hair remover and in the 
treatment of skin diseases, both external- 
ly and internally. It is sold to the drug 
trade under the name of U. §. P. crude 
calcium sulphide. The U. S. P. material 
occurs as a very light gray powder and 
the commercial product which is now 
available as a spray material is a dark 
gray powder. 

The process involved in the manufac 
ture of calcium sulphide is one of chem- 
ical reduction, and considerable chemical 
knowledge, as well as lots of machinery, 
is necessary for its production. It is, 
therefore, obvious to the fruit grower that 
he cannet prepare his own material but 
will have to buy it of some manufactur- 
ing plant. The materials used in the 
manufacture of calcium sulphide are an- 
hydrous calcium sulphate (gypsum) and 
carbon in the form of coal or coke. 


Properties of Calcium Sulphide 
oF data collected throughout all of 

our trials indicate that calcium sul 
phide is remarkably free of caustic prop- 
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erties with a high degree of toxicity to 
fungous diseases which are controlled by 
sulphur sprays. Calcium sulphide is a 
sulphur type spray and is not intended 
to. replace Bordeaux mixture in the late 
summer applications on varieties of ap- 
ples which: are susceptible to bitter rot. 
The material has the unusual advantage 
of being applicable to both apples and 
peaches aS a summer fungicide. 

One of the outstanding features of the 
material is that it has proved to be an 
excellent carrier of lead arsenate. Tests 
have shown that it will greatly reduce 
arsenical injury to peach twigs and 
foliage if used in all of the lead arsenate 
applications. Arsenical injury to peach 
twigs is more or less accumulative and 
in order to check this injury, preventive 
measures must be taken in all of. the 
lead arsenate applications. Tests have 
further shown that calcium sulphide will 
largely prevent arsenical injury on the 
apple and especially on such varieties as 
the Ben Davis. There is not the char- 
acteristic reaction between calcium sul- 
phide and lead arsenate that there is be- 
tween lime-sulphur and lead arsenate; 
therefore, it is not necessary or desirable 
to use extra lime with calcium sulphide 
and lead arsenate. 

When calcium sulphide is applied to 
the tree as a spray it undergoes a slow 
decomposition, forming hydrated lime and 
ealcium hydro-sulphide. If hydrated lime 
is used in combination with calcium sul- 
phide, it prevents, to a marked degree, 
the dissociation of this material into hy- 
drated lime and calcium hydrosulphide, 
and thus partially eliminates its power 
of taking up water soluble arsenic. The 
addition of hydrated lime, however, does 
not seem to interfere with its fungicidal 
value, nor does it seem to increase it. 

The ease in which calcium sulphide 
may be handled in the orchard is a com- 
mendable characteristic. A suspension of 
it may be easily obtained in water. The 
required amount is weighed out and 
placed in the tank and the water added 
or it may be washed in by the inflowing 
water. When lead arsenate is used with 
calcium sulphide, it may be added either 
before or after the calcium sulphide has 
been added. 


Summary 


ALCIUM sulphide (“Cal-Mo-Sul”), 

when mixed at the rate of six and 
one-fourth pounds to 50 gallons of water, 
is an excellent fungicide for the control 
of apple and peach diseases. 

Calcium sulphide is remarkably free 
from caustic or burning properties as 
shown by the fact that peach foliage and 
twigs are not injured by it. It can be 
applied in either hot or cool weather to 
vawieties of apples as susceptible to spray 
injury as Ben Davis without fear of 
injury. 

Calcium sulphide should not replace 
Bordeaux mixture in the late summer 
sprays in orchards where bitter rot is an 
important disease. 

Calcium sulphide is especially valuable 
in apple orchards interplanted with 
peaches because the same spray material 
can be used for both of these fruits. 

Calcium sulphide is a good carrier of 
lead arsenate; it prevents arsenical burn- 
ing to a large extent. No excess of lime 
should be added when lead arsenate is 
combined with calcium sulphide. 

Calcium sulphide can be stored indef- 
initely in a dry place without deteriorat- 
ing.. The material is- very easily handled 
in the orchard. 





Dr. Bomberger to Direct 


Organization Work 


HE APPOINTMENT of Dr. Frank 

B. Bomberger as assistant chief of 
the Division of Co-operative Marketing in 
charge of organization work for a period 
of one year from February 1, 1930, to 
February 1, 1931, has been announced 
by the Federal Farm Board. Dr. Bom- 
berger will retain his official title and 
gees with the University of Mary- 
and, 

The appointment is the result of a co- 
operative arrangement between the Farm 
Board and the University of Maryland 
Whereby the former will have the use of 
Dr. Bomberger’s services to direct its or- 
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Cletrac Power is 
Profit Power 
for the Fruit Grower 


Lower in price than any other 20h. p. 
tractor — amazingly low in its cost of 
operation—this rugged, powerful Cletrac 
**20” is an unequalled money-saver and 
money-maker ! 








Power for your heaviest loads—sure-footed traction that walks lightly and pulls 
surely over loose or muddy soil—underslung weight that puts safety and effi- 
ciency into hillside work—endurance that only fine steels and a perfect motor 


can provide! 


That is a part of. the story of this greatest of all orchard and farm 


tractors. Add to these features the small cost of owning and operating a Cletrac 
20 and you are squarely confronted with the fact that here is the most extraor- 
dinary tractor value ever offered. 


Cletrac power is profit power—as thousands of growers have proved 
in every great fruit section of the country. 
economical power that makes your work move swiftly and that puts 
a large part of your former expense on the profit side of the ledger. 


See the Cletrac distributor in your locality 
or write direct for complete literature. 


THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR COMPANY 


19301 Euclid Avenue 


It is speedy, durable, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


19 
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ganization work on a part time basis, 





CAL-MO-SUL 


Calcium-Mono-Sulphide 


THE SUPERIOR and SAFE 
FUNGICIDE 


FOR APPLES AND PEACHES 





TRIED, TESTED, PROVEN 
AND 
RECOMMENDED BY 


The. Virginia Agricultural Station, also 
by many of the leading fruit growers. 
Send for literature on last five years’ 
results. 





MANUFACTURED BY 
THE CALCIUM SULPHIDE CORP. 
Damascus, Virginia 


Sole owners of exclusive rights under usage, 
patent pending 


ye 


BEES--WHY? 


For Pollination—Where and How to Get Them 


Write us for the latest and most reliable information regarding bees for 
pollinating purposes. We will tell you the whole. story. FREE, and also 
direct you as to HOW and WHERE you can best secure bees for pollina- 
tion. Address— 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, BOX 511, MEDINA, OHIO 


In the Bee and Bee-Supply Business for More Than 60 Years 




















with the 


OSPRAYMO 


High Pressure Machin 


ForM a fine mist which stays on the folia: : 
and makes the job effective. Using ry 
OsPRAYMO means high pressure al 
OsSPRAYMO sprayers have the last 
word in mechanical agitators, with 
two stiff adjustable brushes working 
automatically in cleaning the suction strain- 
ers. No clogged pipes or nozzles. Our slogan: 


A Sprayer for Every Need—High Pressure Guaranteed 
Write for catalog. Don’t buy till it comes. 


FIELD FORCE PUMP CO. 
Dept. B, Elmira, N. Y. 









ways. 








47 years at Sprayer building 



















like afine automobile 


16 Master Mogul 


skill, 


Hardie No. 
Sprayer is an example of quality, 
and precision not surpassed by the fin- 


This 


est motor cars. The specifications read 
like the latest page from the automobile 
industry. It operates smoothly, power- 
fully, economically. Inbuilt is tremen- 
dous strength and lasting durability. It 
discharges 16 gallons per minute at 400 
Ibs. pressure as easily as 
a high price motor ve- 
hicle glides along at 40 
miles an hour, and with 
the same large measure 
of surplus capacity, speed 
and stamina to call on 
when needed. This super- 


2 Years to pay—same price as for cash. 
THE HARDIE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HUDSON, MICHIGAN 


Branches at Portland, Ore.; Los Angeles; Kansas City; Petrolia, Ontario 


HARDIF 





~ DEPENDABLE SPRAYERS 
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_Engineered 
and Built 










The easiest, 





eae 
on the market 


sprayer is typical of all. Hardies from 
the smallest hand pumps to ‘the giant 
Hardie outfits discharging 35 gallons per 
minute at 650 Ibs.- pressure in the wal- 
nut groves of the West. The smaller 
Spray Ring Special is just as good a 
machine of smaller capacity and lower 
price. Whatever may be the spraying 
need there is a Hardie to meet it with 
real performance and en- 
during value. Many 
models from $5 to $1500. 
Learn how a real sprayer 
is built. 


Write for the latest Har- 
die catalog. 














For Health anv Recreation 


go to 


Bad- Nauheim 














L. Jeschke 


For all information please address the 


Managing proprietor: G. Zorn 





The German Spa of Gorld Fame 


For Ease avn Comfort 


go fo 


Feschke’s Grand Hotel 





6. Zorn 
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IME-SULPHOUR as a fungicide has 
remained one of the standard sprays 
since its first use in Oregon in 1908. 
Owing to the fact that it may cause seri- 
ous foliage and fruit injury under cer- 
tain climatic conditions, there has been a 
demand in recent years for a spray ma- 
terial which combines the high toxicity of 
lime-sulphur. with .the safety of ground 
wettable sulphur ‘sprays. 
Practically all of the native sulphur 


produced is mined by melting it with 


steam -in the rocks in which it occurs, 
and forcing it to the surface. Such sul- 
phur, which ground to sufficient fineness 
and to which a suitable wetting agent is 
often added, may be used for fungicidal 
purposes. It may be used with safety as 
a spray at high temperatures when it 
would be unsafe to use lime-sulphur. 


ECENTLY there has been developed 

in the manufactured gas industry a 

process known as liquid purification by 

which large quantities of pure precipi- 

tated sulphur are obtained. This process 
is essentially as follows: 

Raw gas as it comes from the carbon- 
ization process contains hydrogen sul- 
phide and other impurities. The gas is 
passed through a specially prepared chem- 
ical solution. ‘This solution absorbs the 
hydrogen sulphide and is led into tanks 
which are equipped with submerged pipes 
having many orifices through which air 
is forced. In the concentration result- 
ing, elemental sulphur is precipitated. 
This sulphur is not allowed to settle but 
is forced to the surface by air bubbles 
which attach themselves to the sulphur 
particles. The result is a separation and 
flotation of the sulphur in the form of a 
froth or foam. The sulphur froth may 
become six to 18 inches deep and con- 
tains from six to 12 per cent sulphur. 

A. sufficient air pressure is maintained 
in the system to force the froth to over- 
flow into troughs. In the trough the 
froth subsides through the formation and 
release of the larger air bubbles, leaving 
a creamy slurry which flows into a pit 
or tank. The slurry is then pumped into 
filter presses where the sulphur is recov- 
ered as a wet cake having about 50 per 
cent water. Any impurities of the sul- 
phur cake are easily washed out, leaving 
a pure sulphur cake. 


ULPHOUR .obtained by this general 

process has been designated Flota- 
tion sulphur. There are three types, 
known respectively as Thylox, Ferrox, 
and Gray. These do not differ from one 
another insofar as the characteristics of 
the sulphur particle are concerned. The 
particle size of these types is exceedingly 
fine and as a result the sticking qualities 
are excellent. Because of these charac- 
teristics, laboratory and field experiments 
to. determine its fungicidal properties 
have been conducted in Illinois since 1927. 
Lack of space does not permit any de- 
tailed discussion of such experiments. A 
brief resume of some of the results ob- 
tained may be given here. 
In spraying experiments in southern 
Illinois, these three types of Flotation 
sulphur used in comparison with certain 
ground wettable sulphurs gave superior 
control of peach brown rot. This material 
was also used satisfactorily by a number 
of commercial peach growers in southern 
Illinois. 
In 1929 a series of experiments were 
carried on in the western part of the 
State to test the efficiency of Flotation 
sulphurs for the control of apple scab, 
and to observe the effect of the different 
sprays on the foliage of the trees and 
on the finish of the fruit. The spraying 
was carried on in a block of 26-year-old 
Ben Davis apple trees: The spray plots 
each contained 20 trees. Each treatment 
was triplicated. Plots receiving similar 
treatments were located in widely scat- 
tered portions of the orchard. This pre- 
caution’ was taken to correct as nearly 
as possible any difference in scab severity 

















which might occur in certain sections of 
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ulphur for 


CF ruit Diseases 


By M. A.SMITH 


Crop Protection Institute 


the orchard. At harvest time, a thousand 
apples were picked from different por- 
tions of four center trees of each plot, 
and the percentage of scab estimated. 


HE results showed that ‘apple scab 

was satisfactorily controlled in all 
plots receiving Flotation sulphur. Over 
90 per cent of ‘scab-free fruit was ob- 
tained in all plots receiving these sprays, 
while in the untreated plots 95 per cent 
of the fruit was severely scabbed. 

The finish of the fruit and the condi- 
tion of the foliage in the plots where 
Flotation sulphur sprays were used was 
superior to that obtained in the plots 
sprayed with lime-sulphur. . The lime- 
sulphur-sprayed plots averaged about 96 
per cent scab-free fruit. They gave 
slightly better scab control than the Flo- 
tation-sulphur-sprayed plots; however, 
there was some russeting of the fruit, 
due to the lime-sulphur, and there was 
also some defoliation. 


XPERIMENTS have been carried on 


during the past three years for the © 


control of peach leaf curl and San Jose 
scale with a combination of Flotation 
sulphur and an experimental oil emulsion 
as a dormant spray.. Such a combina- 
tion has proved to be very satisfactory 
from the physical standpoint, and in tests 
in southern and central Illinois it has 
been shown to be a very efficient fungi- 
cide and scalecide. No injury of any 
nature has been observed on: the trees 
receiving this combination dormant spray. 

During 1929 experiments for the con- 
trol of cherry leaf spot were carried on. 
In one experiment, Flotation sulphurs 
were used in comparison with lime-sul- 
phur in a commercial cherry orchard, In 
the rows receiving these sprays no no- 
ticeable defoliation and practically no 
yellowing of leaves occurred. In un- 
sprayed rows almost complete defoliation 
due to this disease had occurred by mid- 
season. No spray injury of any nature 
was obtained in the rows receiving Flo- 
tation sulphur. 

Another experiment was conducted in 
Tilinois on the control of cherry leaf spot 
in cherry seedlings in the nursery. Flota- 
tion sulphur and Bordeaux mixture were 
the sprays used. The results of this ex- 
periment showed that satisfactory con- 
trol of the disease was obtained with 
both of these spray materials. 

The results of these two experiments 
showed that Flotation sulphur may be 


used satisfactorily to control cherry leaf . 


spot in the commercial cherry orchard 
and on nursery stock. It may be used to 
advantage particularly in the commercial 
cherry orchard at a time during the sea- 
son when it is unsafe to use lime-sulphur. 


S A RESULT of numerous tests 
of Flotation sulphur, it seems 


that it will fill a long felt want on the - 


part of growers for a safe sulphur spray 
possessing high fungicidal value. It has 
the advantage of being perfectly safe for 
peach spraying when used at the rate of 
six to eight pounds to 100 gallons (dry 
sulphur basis). It is excellent for those 
varieties of apples especially susceptible 
to spray injury from lime-sulphur and 
which are moderately susceptible to scab. 





Dr. Ezekiel Appointed 
Asst. Chief Economist 
PPOINTMENT of Dr. Mordecai 


Ezekiel as assistant chief econ- . 


omist, effective February 1, 1930, has been 
anonunced by the Farm Board. Dr. Ezekiel 
has been associated with the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics since 1922, as ag- 
ricultural economist, in the development 
of methods of statistical analysis and their 


application to problems of farm manage-_ 


ment, agricultural economics and prices 
of agricultural products. He is a native 
of Virginia, and received a Ph.D. degree 


at the Robert Brookings Graduate School 


in 1926, 
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Orcharding in 
the Shenandoah 
By W. L. MYERS 


BOUT 30 years ago there were 
very few apple growers in the 
Shenandoah-Cumberland valleys, and 
grain and livestock farming were the onl; 
types of agricultural enterprises prac- 
ticed. Like many other industries, the 
initial years were marked by many jump- 
ing into the business of apple growing 
without sufficient consideration of the 
factors that go to make successful or- 
chards possible. In many cases, apple 
trees were planted on land unsuited to 
apple production and many failures re- 
sulted. However, the industry grew by 
leaps and bounds until today there are 
two adjoining counties in this region 
which ship approximately 2000 cars of 
apples each. These are Frederick coun- 
ty, Virginia, in which is located the city 
of Winchester, and Berkeley county, West 
Virginia, the county seat of which is 
Martinsburg. Augusta county, Virginia, 
ships over 1000 cars annually. 
The most important varieties in this 
region are York Imperial, Ben Davis, 
Winesap, Stayman, Delicious, Bonum, 
Grimes, Rome. In.1923 the Yorks made 
up 40 per cent of the total. There are 
a number of. less important varieties 
planted, and probably too many varieties 
are grown for the good of the industry. 
From 40 to 60 per cent of the crop is ex- 
ported to England, France, and South 
American countries. The Albemarle Pip- 
pin is one of the most famous Virginia 
varieties but is grown mostly on the 
eastern slope of the Blue Ridge Range, 
which is really a part of the Piedmont 
section of the State. 


UCH of the soil used for apple 

orchards in this region is of the 
Hlagerstown series, a limestone forma- 
tion. However, there is a considerable 
variation in the soil types and in many 
orchards the rock formations are too near 
the surface for best results. Too little 
attention has been paid in many cases to 
maintaining the original fertility of the 
surface layers of soil, both as to organic 
matter and plant food content. Conse- 
quently, many orchards are yielding 
poorly. 

Moisture is one of the most important, 
if not, indeed, the limiting factor in the 
production of orchard fruits. A fact fre- 
quently lost sight of is that this moisture 
factor must be neither too much nor too 
little and must be available at the right 
time. In other words, water must be 
there when the trees want it and in prop- 
er amounts. Here is where sods and 
cover crops count heavily. Legumes, such 
as red clover, should form at least a part 
of the seed mixtures sown for either sod 
or cover crop purposes, as they are 
splendid soil improvers and can be count- 
ed upon to supply the trees with a por- 
tion of their nitrogen. Of course, some 
additional nitrogen is generally profitable. 


Many are applying too much nitrogen 
and this results in reducing the quality 
of the fruit, both as to color and as to 
keeping quality in storage or when 
shipped long distances, such as to the 
European markets. The fact that in 
many orchards the trees are planted too 
close makes it important not to stimu- 
late the growth too much, and for 
these orchards, as well as those in which 
it is desired to build up the soil fertility 
and moisture-holding capacity, a complete 
fertilizer, such as a 7-6-5 or a 4-8-7 or 
an 8-8-6, giving the analyses in order of 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid and _ potash, 
would be beneficial. A number of grow- 
ers are finding this to be the case. 


HE Spotswood Orchards are a good 

case in point. This property was in 
rundown condition four years ago. When 
Mr. Bowers, the present manager, looked 
the situation over, he at once decided that 
the soil as well as the trees needed some 
attention. It was low in organic matter 
and that meant irregular moisture sup- 
ply, and at times some soil washing oc- 
curred, although the land is only slightly 
Tolling. It was decided to try the alter- 
nate sod-mulch and clean cultivation sys- 
tem, using red clover (medium) as the 
sod crop, and turning it under every other 
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WILL YOUR HARVEST BE “FA . 
“FANCY” FRUIT? 
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Every Spraying Counts 


FOR PEACHES: At Blossom Time spray your peach trees with “Dritomic” Sulphur 
or with “Fungi” Dust. It will pay you in protecting against brown rot losses and 
has the added advantage of discouraging the Oriental Peach Moth. 


FOR APPLES: Now’s the time to control scab. Get rid of last year’s 

hang-over infection first. 

the weather permits. 

green give the orchard a thorough spraying with “Orchard 

Brand” Oil Emulsion or Bordeaux mixture. 

cluster-bud application—equally important as the 
means of preventing scabby fruit. 


Have you a Quality 
1930 copy CONTROL PESTS WITH “ORCHARD BRAND” fruit 
of “Cash way OF LEAD CALCIUM ARSENATE ARSENITE OF ane niin 
Crops”? ASP Du 8&—15 Dust 90—10 DusT ¢ peter 

ania DISEASES WITH “ORCHARD BRAND” market and 
Ask us to DRITOMIC SULPHUR BORDEAUX MIXTURE FUNGI Dust a higher 
send one. price! 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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Plow under the fallen leaves as soon as 
Then—when the trees are showing 


Next the 


40 Rector Street, New York 
St. Louis Los Angeles San Francisco 
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CHARD BRAND 4 


» U.S. PAT. 


SPRAY & DUST [ MATERIALS 





( SPRAY DUST ) DUST 


( SPRAY-" DUST ) 








receive one year of sod, mulched, and one 
year of clean cultivation. As the trees 
become older it is intended to let the 
clover remain longer than one year. 










Apartment Hotel 


Transient Rates $2.50 to 
$4.50 a day. Attractive 
Kitchenette Apartments 
Beautifully furnished as low 
as $100 a@ month. 


+4300 Clarendon Avenue 


CHICAGO 





year. This makes each orchard block 





























Ever win a prize? 
Here’s your chance! Every 
year we spend over $150,000.00 on 
prize offers to advertise our business. In 

this new offer 150 grand prizestotaling $6555. 00 

will be given to the fortunate ones who solve our 
puzzle correctly and win. Here it is— 
FIND THE “D: Ai 
The 16 cars in the circle all look alike. 15 of them are ex- 

actly alike—but one is @ifferent from all the rest. That’s the 

trick for you! Find this “different” car if you can—and mark 

it. The difference may be in the fenders, bumper, name plate, 
radiator, or top, Be careful now—because winner must solve 
puzzle IN BUD cK order to qualify for this opportunity to 


A pve pr my ee ee ae rize winner 
Li ist o ran 
has choice of ew, 1 # Buick feet Poten or cash if nom ow ‘Also four 
other fine new Sed: 
awarded in case of of thes. adie 1 actively 4 acies cor- 
rectly will receive prizes or cash rewards. 


Don’t delay—act this minute! ae w receive 
and at 
once Certificate good for $70€.. eurnae Fe prompt and win Best 
making total first prize worth $5035.00 Th Fives 
solve, Any man, serum. bey, or ori ms het U.S. op 
petits odes pre pata te ‘etn thane oph 
Sot them. S Send the the number of the ore 
today. Noth‘ 


en big Dra — list. Duplicate 























































" extta fancy fruit.that brings the 
top prices at harvest time. 
Grasselli Spray Materials are 
certified as to quality and uni- 
formity and are preferred by 
many of the leading growers. 
For prompt service, there’s a 
Grasselli dealer near you—if not, 
write us. 


HE dormant spray, thor- 

oughly applied at the proper 
time, will eliminate injury from 
scale insects, mites and aphids 
and is often effective in control 
of fungi. 
By these measures you will in- 
crease the vitality of your trees 
and their ability to produce 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY Also int 

Incorporated C s for 
CLEVELAND, OHIO S| bsand 
GRASSELLI GRADE Gardens 


Lime Sulphur Solution — Dry Lime Sulphur — Oil Banision 
Sulphate of Nicotine — Casein Spreader 


GRASSELLI GRADE 


Founded 1839 





C4 Standard Held High for 9] Years 
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No “Commodity Committee” 


By E. E. REYNOLDS 2 
Washington Correspondent 

























Your Profits 


«oe depend on your sprayer 
more than anything else 






BEAN « 


7 Fe mas 
SPRAYERS? TINY A 


-  « GET a Big Enough Outfit 
to Do a Good Job 


There is no saving in buying a small rig if you have a sizeable 
orchard. Invest in one of the new big-capacity high-pressure 1930 
BEAN outfits and you will be dollars ahead ... More extra 
fancy fruit and big savings in time, labor and trouble quickly A 
pay for the difference in cost. And the sprayer will make °’ 
money and save money for you season after season... / oy 
Nearly 50 years of experience built into every outfit. 49°. $8 
The BEAN was the first high-pressure spray pump “a < oe 
ever perfected and is today years ahead in design ¢ 
and construction. Built in all sizes and types to 
meet every orchard and = requirement, fe 
Sign and send the pon for new catalog and full information. Sy 
JOHN BEAN MFG. CO. 


DIVISION OF FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION . CS ne 
15 Hosmer St., Lansing, Mich. 104 W. Julian St.,San Jove, Cal. rn Fa 2 ow 
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HE FEDERAL Farm Board is find- 

ing through its conferences with rep- 
resentatives of the various producers’ 
co-operative associations that no single 
cut-and-dried marketing program can be 
applied to all types of agricultural. pro- 
duction. 

For. instance, representatives of the 
apple producers who.came to Washington 
from the commercial apple districts to 
confer with the Farm ‘Board requested 
early consideration by the Board of the 
recognition and designation of apples as 
@ commodity to receive aid under the 
Federal Marketing Act, but advised 
against the present creation of an ad- 
visory commodity committee for apples. 

The Farm Board was told by the apple 
men that upon examining the situation 
from a national point of view they had 
found that the greater number of the 
more important apple producing areas 
are at this time unorganized co-operative- 
ly and for that reason it seemed in- 
advisable that an advisory commodity 
committee be set up. 


T THE same time, however, they 

recommended that a general com- 
mittee typical and-representative of the 
various important apple growing regions 
be appointed to be composed of three 
representatives of the co-operative move- 
ment in each of the following four prin- 
cipal apple producing regions: (1) New 
York and New England; (2) Shenan- 
doah-Cumberland-Southern; (3) Middle 
West; and (4) Northwest-California, 
and such other additional representatives 
as the Farm Board may wish to appoint 
from areas not hereby designated. 

In the naming of the personnel of this 
committee it was suggested that in those 
general regions where existing co-oper- 
atives are co-ordinated into a general or- 
ganization, such organization name its 
representative on the committee. In those 
unorganized regions they recommended 
that the Federal Farm Board invite the 
co-operation of State horticultural so- 
cieties, agricultural colleges and the co- 
operatives themselves in selecting their 
members of the committee. 

This committee is to have for its gen- 
eral purpose promotion and development 
of co-operative marketing organization 
work in the different apple growing re- 
gions of the country, and to this end it 
is to co-operate closely with the Farm 
Board. It is to serve as a means of con- 
tact with the Farm Board and can help 
such agencies designated by the Board to 
carry on such educational work as will 
assist in the forming of local and re- 
gional co-operative marketing associa- 
tions. 


HE apple industry representatives 

told the Farm Board that while it 
is impossible to anticipate fully the pos- 
sibilities of action that may be covered 
by the proposed committee, they rec- 
ognized the need for aggressive effort 
toward thorough development of co-oper- 
ative thought and action in several of 
the important producing regions. They 
also called attention to the desirability 
and need for constructive work in those 
areas now already substantially organ- 
ized.- They suggested further to the 
Farm Board that for those regions 
already organized the extension of the 
credit facilities of the agricultural mar- 
keting act is immediately desirable, and 
that it constitutes the principal instru- 
ment for continued growth and strength- 
ening of the co-operative movement in 
those regions. 

Representatives of the apple industry 
in attendance at this conference were as 
follows: Victor C. Follenius, general 
manager, Apple Growers’ Association of 
Hood River, Ore.; John D. Neff, repre- 
sentative, Fruit Growers’ Co-operative 
Association; J. R. Everett, president, 
North Central Washington Growers’ As- 
sociation; W. W. Muffly, president, and 
Harry L. Miller, secretary, Skookum 
Packers’ Association; Levi Tigner, presi- 
dent, and C. W. White, general manager, 
Wenatchee District Co-operative Asso- 
ciation; I. H. Logue, president, and Noel 





Bakke, manager, Wenatchee-Okanogan 
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Co-operative Federation; Fred Eberle, 
general manager, Yakima County Horti- 
cultural Union; J. W. Hebert, general 
manager, “Yakima Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation;: M. C. Burritt, vice-president, 
Western ‘New York Fruit Growers’ Co- 
operative Association. 


HE recommendations of the repre- 

rf sentatives of the apple growers were 

approved by.. the. Federal -Farm Board, 

and it is tinderstood that steps are being 

taken looking toward’ the organization of 

the genera} committee as suggested by 
them. 

Discussing the apple inarketing prob- 
lem, “Alexander Legge,’ chairman’ of the 
Farm Board, gives his opinion that pro- 
ducers themselves can improve marketing 
conditions ‘considerably ~by ‘paying’ more 
attention. to the handling of their prod- 
ucts so. that they will meet the needs of 
the consumer. He tells this true story 
to illustrate this” point : In one of our 
good fruit sections in the eastern part of 
the United States he ran across a retail 
dealer who was selling apples that were 
grown on the Pacific Coast instead of 
offering apples grown within a few miles 
of his store. He asked the dealer why 
he was selling Hood River apples from 
Oregon instead of the locally grown fruit. 
The dealer stated that it was because 
they were more dependable; the brand 
on the box was well known -to his cus- 
tomers, he knew just how ‘many there 
were in the box, he- knew what each 
apple cost, that every apple in the bor 
was of a high grade, they were all alike, 
and he knew what he would have to 
charge for each apple in order to make 
a profit. He knew there were exactly 
100 apples in the box and there were no 
culls to be thrown away. The dealer did 
not have the same insurance against 
losses where he handled locally grown 
fruit which was not carefully graded, 
packed and branded. 





Orchard Fertilization 
By R. E. STEPHENSON 


University of California 


REE FRUITS are quite generally 

fertilized with good returns. Of the 
artificial fertilizers, however, very little 
is used except nitrogenous materials, Sel- 
dom is either phosphate or potash con- 
sidered profitable on tree fruits. 

The usual method of applying ferti- 
lizers in orchard practice is to scatter the 
treatment broadcast around the trees. 
Later the fertilizer may be worked into 
the soil by cultivation. This. method of 
application works very well with nitro- 
genous materials. Even organic mate- 
rials undergo nitrification quite readily 
and soon become available. Nitrates 
move rather freely in the soil and are 
carried to the roots of the trees very 
easily by the water which percolates 
downward. 

This latter statement is not true of 
phosphate or potash, however. Phosphate 
in particular is so firmly and completely 
fixed by the heavier soils that movement 
from the point of application is very lim- 
ited. When applied to the surface, there- 
fore, it remains at the surface except as 
it is worked down mechanically by tillage. 
Tillage is usually not very deep. Very 
little or none of the phosphate moves 
below the cultivated depth. It does not, 
like the nitrates, follow the penetration 
of water. 


HIS limitation of phosphate move 

ment in the soil would have less sig- 
nificance if it were not that most trees 
are rather deep rooted. Some trees feed 
very little in the cultivated surface. 
Citrus fruits are believed to feed almost 
entirely below the surface six inches. 
Walnuts are very deep rooted and are 
slow to respond to fertilization by the 
usual methods. Figs, likewise, are de 
cidedly not surface feeders and it is diffi- 


eult to obtain response from fertilization. 


It seems probable that many trees not 
only feed deeply, but they utilize a rather 
large volume of..soil. This gives them 
greater drought resistance but makes it 
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CONTROL 
ORCHARD 


1°30 


WITH THIS 
IMPROVED 
SCIENTIFIC 


SPRAY 


FOR best results with greatest safety 
in your delayed dormant spraying apply 
KLEENUP... an Ortho Oil Spray of 
superior quality, orchard-tested by suc- 
I growers of four continents, 
Highly effective in control of San Jose 
Scale, Leaf Roller, European Red Mite, 
Pear Psylla, Peach Cottony Scale and 
Aphis. Easy and pleasant to use. 
Mixes readily with Lime-Sulphur as a 
combined insecticide and fungicide . . . 
SEND FOR NEW ‘il 
SPRAY GUIDE 
«++. which explains the uses and 
edvantages of this scientific oil 
spray, and tells you how to insure 
clean trees, good protection and 
quality fruit at low cost. 
California Spray Chemical Co. 
204 Franklin Street ¢ New York, N.Y. 
Berkeley, California 








hi 


Kew 


Gives ample Power for thorough 
work. roe and Reliable. 


CATALOG FREE 


Catalog and Full information, aiPoQtune! 
STANDARD ENGINE-CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Philadelphia,Pa. NewYork, N.Y. 
3291 Come Ave. 2447 ChestnutSt. 190 CedarSt. 














A Hatchet Isn’t 
The Right Thing 


You wouldn’t attempt to chop down a tree 18 
inches in diameter with a hatchet! 

Why then cultivate your orchard with tools 
that can’t do a thorough job and waste a lot 
of time trying it? 

Use the Clark ‘‘Cutaway’’ Double Action Or- 
chard Tiller, built especially for fruit growers. 

It works close to the trees where other imple- 
ments can't reach and does a thorough disking 
job. 

It chops up sod and cover crops. 
down and mulches the soil. 

The disks throw the soil in opposite directions, 
leaving the land level. Depth of cut is easily 
regulated. 

The disks are of cutlery steel, 
and forged sharp. 

That’s why they cut faster, penetrate easier 
and outwear 2 to 3 sets of other disks. 


Keeps weeds 


heat treated 


NOTE—All Clark ‘‘Cutaway’’ Disks are ar- 
anteed for 3 years. If they crack or ak 
within that time they will replaced FREE 
OF CHARGE, 


Clip coupon for FREE catalog which tells more 
about the Orchard Tiller and describes the com- 
plete line of Clark ‘‘Cutaway”’ disk tools. Valua- 
ble book, ‘“‘The Soil and Its Tillage,’’ included. 


Clark, 


- — <2 
The Cutaway Harrow ee gg 
1338 Main Street, Higganum, Conn. 

Please send me FREE catalog, prices and book, 
“The Soil and Its Tillage.’' 
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more difficult to obtain responsé from 
surface fertilization. ‘There is, therefore, 
apparently great need for study of meth- 
ods of fertilizing fruit trees. Shade trees 
have been successfully fertilized by drop- 
ping the fertilizer in holes placed about 
the tree 10 to 18 inches deep. Fruit 
trees could no doubt be fertilized by a 
similar method. Deep fertilization so far 
as it has been tried has been attended 
with good results. 


RUIT trees, because of their deep 
rooting habits, should respond espe- 
cially favorably to deep fertilization. 
Roots in general go where there is avail- 
able nutrient material, provided there is 
moisture. When fertilizer materials can 
be placed deeply, it will cause profuse 
root development about the fertilized zone 
at greater depth. Trees that are surface 
fertilized do not have a root system able 
to function to best advantage in dry 
weather. The fertilizer causes too much 
root development in what later becomes 
the driest soil zone. 
It seems logical to encourage root de- 
velopment below the depth of cultivation 
and thus avoid some of the severe effects 
of drought. One experiment station is 
investigating a method for placing fer- 
tilizers deeply in orchards by forcing the 
solution into the soil through a_per- 
forated pipe. When results justify the 
effort, a means can be found for getting 
the fertilizer into the soil. 


OP dressing with fertilizer is per- 
haps the poorest method that can be 
used fof any crop. To work a top-dressed 
fertilizer other than nitrates int6 the soil 
to any depth requires much mixing. In 
some soils this in itself is undesirable. 
Many of the heavier soils on which 
orchards are grown, and especially the 
“red hill” formations full of iron oxides. 
have a very high fixing power. With 
phosphates in particular this may become 
a serious matter, as the fertilizer is so 
completely fixed that the crop receives no 
benefit. The more thoroughly the fer- 
tilizer is mixed with the soil, the more 
completely it is fixed. 

To avoid so much fixation, the fer- 
tilizer should be localized so that there is 
more fertilizer in spots than the soil can 
fix. This is accomplished when the fer- 
tilizer is dropped in holes about the tree. 
The soil about each deposit of fertilizer 
is soon permeated with a dense mass of 
feeding roots, which take the nutrient 
material as it comes into solution. If 
placed sufficiently deep that the soil is 
always moist, even dry weather will not 
prevent the tree from utilizing the fer- 
tilizer. 


HE problem of methods of ferti- 
lizing orchards deserves much more 
study than it has received. Few crops 
give a higher return for effort expended. 
The method of application becomes espe- 
cially important on those orchard soils 
which are in need of phosphate or potash 
fertilizers. Such investigations as have 
been conducted with other crops indicate 
that the difference in returns from the 
best and poorest methods of applying 
fertilizers may pay the cost of a liberal 
application of high grade material. When 
the “how” of fertilization is better un- 
derstood, results will be attended with 
less uncertainty and the producer will be 
more willing to use the fertilizer which 
he himself feels that his crops ought to 
have. 





Missouri Grape Industry 
Survey Completed 


cA SURVEY of the economic posi- 
tion of the grape industry in 
Missouri has been concluded at the Mis- 
souri Experiment Station and the results 
issued in Bulletin 273 by that station. 
F. L. Thomsen and G. B. Thorne, the 
investigators, declare that possibilities of 
obtaining better prices in Missouri are of- 
fered by improving quality, broadening 
markets and developing by-products. 
Copies of the bulletin may be obtained 
from the Missouri Experiment Station, 
Columbia. 





The appointment of J. A. Evans as as- 
sociate chief of the Office of Cooperative 
Extension Work, and of T. Weed Harvey 
as assistant chief of the office, has been 
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TRAVELING 


Chicago, St. Louis, 
Detroit, Philadel- 


phia or Boston? 


BF assured of pleasant 

hotel accommoda- 
tions, suiting your require- 
ments, at attractive rates 
in above cities. Write, 
stating number in party, 
date of arrival and ac- 
commodations required 
—full information will be 
sent without charge. Avail 
yourself of this free service 
today. 


Representing Hotels 
Of Outstanding Merit 


CHICAGO 
The GRAEMERE 
The ALBION SHORE 
The EMBASSY 
The CHURCHILL 
The MARTINIQUE 
The SHOREHAM 
The WASHINGTON 


ST. LOUIS 
The ROOSEVELT 


DETROIT 
The GREATER WHITTIER 
The GRANT 


PHILADELPHIA 
MAYFAIR HOUSE 


BOSTON (Brookline) 
LONGWOOD TOWERS 


Reservations 
exactly suiting your 
requirements made 

without charge. 
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Success with Everbearing Strawberries 
By B. W. KEITH 


FEDW SUMMERS ago the writer 
had an interesting experience 
with a grower whose everbearing straw- 
berries were proving to be a failure. Oc- 
casion afforded me an opportunity to visit 
this man’s neighborhood, and I called to 
investigate the cause of his failure. There 
was just one cause, as I discovered later. 
The party was found at home, but asleep 
at three o’clock in the afternoon, at a 
time of the year when weeds are on the 
boom.» He was not inclined to have 
anyone visit his strawberry field, but as 
that was what I was there for, we went. 
Sure enough, the weeds were on the 
boom and crab grass was playing close 
second. He had excuses, but these ex- 
euses did not lessen the possibilities of 
success with those plants. When we get 
right down to facts, many of the adverse 
reports on everbearing strawberries can 
generally be traced to some preventable 
cause. 
The growing of *everbearing strawber- 


ing with varieties in the June-bearing 
class to bring about other everbearing 
varieties. The first everbearing variety 
of any commercial importance was the 
Progressive, the result of a cross of the 
Pan-American and the Senator Dunlap, 
brought about by Harlow Rockhill in 
1908 and introduced in 1912. 

Since the introduction of the Progres- 
sive, other varieties have come to light, 
with varying degrees of success, such as 
the Superb, Americus, Peerless, Cham- 
pion, and 999 Giant; but the most prog- 
ress with everbearers has been made 
within the last six years with the intro- 
duction of the Mastodon, an everbearer 
that was originated by George Voer in 
Miami county, Indiana. 

Mr. Voer crossed the Superb, an ever- 
bearer, with the Kellogg’s Prize, a late 
June-bearing variety, saved the seeds 
frem the berries which resulted from this 
cross and planted them. Only 17 seedling 
strawberry plants came up. All except 








A picking of Mastodons after an autumn fall of snow. 


ries is much like dairying or other lines 
of farming—one man succeeds while just 
across the road another fails. In dairy- 
ing, the thoroughbred cows are not the 
whole game. The dairyman must feed 
intelligently for greatest milk production. 
Just as soon as he lets down on feed, 
down goes the milk flow. Likewise with 
everbearing strawberries—the best of 
plants and varieties are not the whole 
game. ‘They must be fed and cared for 
properly for profitable yields. A half- 
starved cow or plant is a failure. As 
you intelligently feed, so shall you profit- 
ably reap, whether it be in dairying, hog 
raising, or growing everbearers. 


HE everbearing strawberry that we 

are acquainted with today originated 
over 30 years ago from a single plant, a 
“sport,” as botanists would term it, which 
Samuel Cooper in western New York 
found growing in his field of Bismarck, 
a then common June-bearing variety. 
Only this one plant among thousands of 
others had everbearing characteristics 
which persisted in the young runner 
plants. Mr. Cooper named his find the 
Pan-American. It was the first variety 
of our present everbearing strawberries. 
This new variety was then used in cross- 


seven of these died, and one plant out of 
those seven stood far ahead of the others. 
Because of its worthy characteristics, as 
compared with other known everbearers, 
this seedling was named Mastodon. 

Mr. Voer realized that he had a won- 
der in the strawberry family and kept 
the variety mostly to himself, but the 
secret finally leaked out when he gave 
and sold some of the “baby” Mastodons 
to his neighbors and friends. Soon after 
leading strawberry nurserymen offered the 
variety, and today it stands at the head 
of the list as the most prominent and 
universally-grown everbearing variety. 


HEN it is cared for and provided 
with plenty of food and moisture, 
the Mastodon produces a uniformly large 
berry from August until freezing weather. 
The production is also large, which places 
the variety in the commercial class, en- 
abling growers to produce profitable crops 
during the late summer and fall months. 
The Mastodon also produces a profitable 
crop during the June strawberry season 
from plants that fruited all the summer 
and fall, and this crop is as large as any 
crop from the leading June-bearing va- 
rieties. This enables growers to harvest 
two crops of berries in a season. 


Keep the Young Trees Vigorous 


(From Page Seven) 

Hence they are often referred to as 
“green manure” crops. As a result of 
this practice, organic matter will be in- 
corporated into the soil where bacteria 
will utilize the carbon as a source of en- 
ergy for release of additional nitrogen. 
Clean cultivation is usually maintained 
till the next crop is seeded in July or 
August. This practice will help to con- 
serve soil moisture during the summer 
months, when it is most needed and very 
often insufficient. 

Soils in many orchards perforce have 


to be kept in sod or a permanent cover 
crop as a protection against excessive 
erosion or to facilitate spraying and other 
orchard operations. In the making of a 
sod, leguminous plants, for instance some 
of the clovers, may be of great value. 
Permanent cover crops, as a rule, should 
not be cut for hay, but mulched. 


Nitrogenous Fertilizers May Be 
Needed 
IN MOST soils apple trees, especially 
when bearing heavily, cannot be 
maintained in a vigorous condition by 
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cover cropping, unless it be very success- 
fully managed. It is almost impossible 
on the poorer.soiis with a‘ thick sod of 
grass. Nitrogen is commonly the limit- 
ing factor in such orchards, while phos- 
phorus may be beneficial for certain soils 
to maintain a good cover crop. 


Of the many nitrogenous fertilizers on 
the market, nitrate of soda and sulphate 
of ammonia have gained the greatest pop- 
ularity. Under ordinary circumstances 
there is no choice between the two. It 
should be remembered, however, that 
nitrate of soda contains about 15 per cent 
nitrogen and sulphate of ammonia 20 per 
cent. Therefore, only three-fourths as 
much of sulphate as nitrate should be 
used. There is some evidence that the 
sulphate is somewhat slower in its action 
than the nitrate and hence it should be 
applied a few days earlier. For soils that 
are strongly acid, nitrate of soda should 
be used, but when lime is applied to 
counteract acidity, sulphate of ammonia 
may be preferred. Many other forms of 
commercial fertilizers containing primari- 
ly nitrogen have been put on the mar- 
ket, such as calcium nitrate, calcium 
cyanamide, urea, calurea, Leunasaltpeter, 
ete., but their comparative value for the 
fertilization of fruit trees has not yet 
been definitely ascertained. Undoubtedly 
some of these synthetic products will be 
widely used by orchardists in the future. 


Amount of Fertilizer to Apply 


HB amount of fertilizer to be ap- 

plied is determined by the condition 
of the tree. Young trees with sparse 
yellowish foliage and thin short branches 
may be just as much in need of nitrogen 
as older bearing trees. It will be a sur- 
prise to. many a ‘fruit grower who will 
try it how devitalized trees, say three to 
five years. old, will fespond to a spring 
application of three-fourths pound ‘of 
nitrate of soda or half a pound of am- 
monium sulphate. Growth will be stimu- 
lated, the leaves will be larger and of a 
deep green color, and in general the trees 
will show a marked increase in vigor and 
will become hardier and more resistant 
to disease. 

A word of caution may be in place 
here. Young trees before they have 
reached the bearing age should not be 
overstimulated with readily available 
nitrogenous fertilizers. This may delay 
their coming into bearing by overbalanc- 
ing the relationship between the carbo- 
hydrate and nitrogen content in the tree. 
But once the tree has begun to bear good 
crops, there is much less danger of such 
an upset, for a large amount of nitrogen 
is required for the development of the 
fruit. 

In most orchards the bearing apple 
trees will respond conspicuously to spring 
application of nitrogen. The amount to 
be used depends on the condition of the 
trees and their age. Devitalized trees 
naturally will require more nitrogen than 
those growing vigorously. Under most 
circumstances one-fourth pound of nitrate 
of soda or an equivalent amount of sul- 
phate of ammonia for every year’s age of 
the tree is about the right quantity. Thus 
the smaller, more backward trees, which 
need the most stimulation, will get their 
share, despite the fact that they may not 
bear quite so much fruit. The fertilizer 
is broadcast as far or a little farther 
than the reach of the branches. Care 
should be exercised not to throw it too 
close to the main stem. 


Fertilizing Biennial Bearers 


O MAINTAIN vigor and productiv- 

ity in apple trees that have acquired 
a biennial bearing habit, a somewhat dif- 
ferent program may be advisable. If 
such trees are fertilized with nitrogen in 
the bearing or “on” year, then, as a re- 
sult of the increased set, they will so ex- 
haust themselves that they will not be 
able to recuperate during the ensuing 
“off” year. Protracted investigations at 
the Missouri Agricultural Experiment 
Station have shown that it is advisable 
to apply nitrogenous fertilizers to biennial 
bearing apples, like the York, in the 
spring and the fall of the off year only. 
This will help to preserve vigor and to 
some extent reduce the tendency to bear 
every alternate year. Biennial bearing 
trees that have become very devitalized 
because of age or orchard crowding will 
be still further stimulated by a moderate- 
ly heavy pruning during the winter fol- 
lowing a @rop. 
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No. 145 
Angle Spray Rod 
Reaches every part of 
a full-grown tree with 
a fine mist y, and 
has speed capacity 
of large spray gun. 
Reaches under side of low- 
hanging branches. Sprays 30 
feet from nozzle with 200 
pound pressure. 

Sells for only $x1, id. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Try it on your 
own trees. If you do not think it is 
worth every cent of the price and 
more, return it and we will d 
your money. Send check or money 
order now. {C. O, D. if preferred.) 

Dealers: Write for proposition, 
Rerexencese Any St. Louis Bank, Dun’s or Bradstreet's. . 


Messmer Brass Company 
3700 So. 7th St; St. Louis, Mo. | 





BEWARE OF THE SMALL RUPTURE 
That “Doesn't 


ee Light as a Feather 
bids Rupture! 


N Ohio Scientist has developed 
an amazing new feather-light de- 
that positively locks ture, yet 


vice 
lies soft as a baby’s velvet palm! Remoulds itself 


with every movement! Breathes in air to the rup- 
ture through countless tiny pores—lets healing 
blood circulate! Cruel trusses can now be thrown 
away! The little ‘‘Millionair,” actually so light 
it floats, lets truss victim ‘‘live again’’; to cough, 
sneeze, be active once more. You can’t imagine 
the relief and comfort! You must see this new 
way to end truss torture. 


50,000 SAMPLES FREE 


The discoverer is giving away 50,000 samples of 
Airtex. Send for yours today with- 


the a iz 
out obligation. Also Free Book on Rupture. Act 


for rupture relief—you will be amazed with this 


new device. Utterly obsoletes old fashioned 
trusses. New Science Institute, 1670 Clay Street, 
Steubenville, Ohio. 











Baskets for Apples, Peaches, Plums, Gra 
Tomatoes, Cucumbers. Beans. etc. Boxes 
Crates for Berries. Cucumbers. Celery, Cauli- 
flower and vegetables of all kinds. 

PLANT BO 


Catalog mailed on request 
The Pierce-Williams Co, S°u*} Haren. Mich. 























WEBSTER HALL 
America’s Finest Club Hotel 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Room with Running Water, $2.00 up 


Room with Private Bath, $3.50 up 
Ample Parking Space 





| AGewer Raspberries 


By GEORGE L. SLATE 
New York State Experiment Station 


1 HE RED RASPBERRY, perhaps 
; more than any other fruit, has. re- 
ceived the attention of plant breeders in 
recent years, and as a result-of this at- 
tention, several noteworthy varieties have 
‘been developed. In fact, the varieties 
considered most satisfactory for general 
rculture have all arisen as the result of 


‘fan attempt to improve the fruit by sys- 


‘tematic breeding. This breeding work 
-has been inspired by the serious faults of 
the older varieties, and by the changing 
demands of both grower and consumer. 


The consumer, as with other things, 
buys largely by eye, and a large, regular, 
bright red berry will sell more readily 
on the average market than a higher 
quality, but darker and less attractive 
berry. 

The ravages of the dread mosaic dis- 
ease have caused many growers to turn 
their attention to other fruits. At pres- 
ent, one of the first questions asked by 
growers about a new variety is whether 
it is resistant to mosaic. A variety very 
susceptible to mosaic will not long en- 
dure, even though noteworthy in other 
respects. 


As labor becomes scarcer, pickers are 
becoming more particular and often ob- 
ject to picking a variety like Cuthbert 
with its prickles and with the fruit hidden 
in the foliage. A variety with smooth 
canes which bears its fruits out in the 
open is harvested much more rapidly and 
at a lower cost. 


The following varieties, all of rather 
recent origin, have been thoroughly test- 
ed, and may be recommended for home 
use or for the market: 


June, introduced in 1913 by the New 
York Agricultural Experiment Station, is 
an extra early sort, ripening two weeks 
before Latham and Cuthbert. Its fruit 
is large, firm, and a bright, attractive 
red. The berries do not crumble, and 
ship very well. In quality June is in- 
ferior to (Cuthbert, but because of its 
superior size and appearance, it outsells 
that variety on the market. The plants 
are vigorous, healthy, and productive, and 
bear the fruit out in the open where it 
may be picked easily. The canes are 
thornless. The plants are moderately 
susceptible to mosaic, but the symptoms 
are very evident, and diseased plants may 
thus be easily rogued out. 

Latham, introduced in 1912 by the 
Minnesota Experiment Station, is the 
most talked about raspberry in America 
today. If only one variety is to be grown 
for market, Latham is undoubtedly first 
choice. It has attained first rank by its 
ability to produce unusually heavy crops 
over a wide range of soil and climatic 
conditions. The plants are very hardy, 
do not easily become infected with- mo- 
saic, and when infected, resist the dis- 
ease sufficiently to produce fair crops. 
The fruit is not high in quality, but the 
large size, firmness, and bright, attrac- 
tive color more than compensate for the 
lack of quality. Latham comes into sea- 
son two weeks later than June, and a 
planting of these two varieties will pro- 
vide raspberries over a period of a month. 

Newman, originating in Quebec about 
1918, was introduced in this country in 
1924. In fruit characters this is one of 
the best, the berries being very large, un- 
usually firm, and of a bright, attractive 
red. The plants rival. Latham in pro- 
ductiveness, but fall short of that variety 
in resistance to mosaic and adaptability 
to soils, seeming to prefer the heavier 
soil types. It is a variety every grower 
should try. 

Viking, originating with the Ontario 
Horticultural Experiment Station at 
Vineland, Ontario, is now available from 
American nurseries. A seedling of Cuth- 
bert, it surpasses that variety in all char- 
acters except quality, which, however, is 
good enough. The berries are large, a 
bright, attractive red, and because of the 
regular shape and small drupelets present 
a more attractive appearance in the bas- 
ket than the warieties discussed above. 
The canes are thornless and bear the 





crop out in the open, making harvesting 
easy. Viking is confidently recommended 
for trial. 
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Protects Orchards, 
Vineyards, and 
Shade Trees 


EN you band trees orvine- 

yards with Tree Tanglefoot, 

you positively protect them from 
climbing insect pests that destroy 
foliage and buds. Why wait until 
these insects commence their destructive work? Band now! 





One banding remains effective three to four months—out- 
lasting 10 to 20 times anything else. Nothing else on 
the market so quickly and effectually controls the creeping 
type of insect pest. The wingless female canker worm can 
not lay her eggs where the larvae will devour the foliage. 
Neither can climbing cut worms destroy the buds. 


Tree Tanglefoot comes ready to apply with a wooden 
paddle. It requires no mixing. One pound makes 15 or 
more lineal feet of band. It does not injure trees or vines. 


For waterproofing tree crotches, cavities and wounds it is 
unequalled. For grafting work it is far superior to ordinary 
grafting wax. Keep a supply always on hand. 


Tree Tanglefoot is sold at Seed, Hardware, and Drug Stores 
in convenient sized packages for orchard and garden use. 
Grand Rapids . . Michigan 


‘ oh Write for interesting booklet on insects 


TANGLEFOOT 


THE TANGLEFOOT COMPANY 

















SHAW rractor 


Pays for A Itself 











Strong. freshly dug stock — all 
sturdy, well-rooted plants. Juicy, 
sweet, fine - flavor rries 

measure over two inches across 


Y buys 50 pamodes P 
paid). Catalog fr 


Farmer Seed ar Nu 
134 First Ave., Faribauit, 


















Write forour 
®ree Catalog! Shows you how you 
@an saye money by buying direct 
from the larvest hone Boz and 
Basket Factory in the Country, 


Qiew Albany Box & Basket Co., Boxt2 tamed 





0 as Plowing, 
‘Harrowing, Seeding, Cul- 
itivating, Spraying and~ 





Write 
GILSON BOLENS La! 
1451 Park St , Port —., o 


E GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Culti- 
vator for Gardeners, Suburban- 
ites, Truckers, Florists, Nursery- 
men, Fruit Growers, Country 
Estates and Poultrymen 
American Farm Machine Co. 
5034 33rd Ave. S. E. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Catalog 
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HERE is a new red raspberry, the 


Viking, originated by Prof. F. S. 
Reeves of Southport, Prince Edward 
Island, Canada, that is creating quite an 
interest in raspberry culture. The vari- 


ous Canadian experimental farms—Cen- 
tral Experiment Farm, MacDonald Col- 
lege Farm, Vineland (Ont.) Horticul- 
tural Farm (where Professor Reeves 
originated the plant), and the Char- 
lottetown Dominion Experiment Farm— 
have had trial plots of this berry growing 
and they believe it is the best raspberry 
so far introduced. 

Professor Reeves has been growing this 
berry at Southport some nine’ years, 
though we, his neighbors, did not hear of 
it until recently. It seems Professor 
Reeves originated this -yariety while con- 
nected with the Horticultural Experiment 
Farm of the Provinee of Ontario, at 
Vineland, in the southwestern fruit area, 
about 12 years ago, and naturally left 
the credit of his creation to this farm. 
Since leaving Vineland and settling in 
Southport, he has been growing the berry 
and has succeeded in improving it until 
it is now practically disease-resistant. 


A few Ontario nurserymen who are 
(From Page Sir) 
over three and a third feet from the 


nozzle opening, while the nozzle used on 
the new head delivered a spray equally 
as fine but did not spread it into such a 
wide cone. This resulted in an effective 
drive three times greater than that pro- 
duced by the old nozzles. The carrying 
power or effective drive of the spray is 
an important factor when considering 
spray equipment, because it is necessary 
for delivering the spray to the inner 
branches and distant parts of the tree. 


New Nozzle Available to the Public 


HREE types of nozzle heads were 
found most practicable but the four- 
nozzle arrangement is more generally 
used. The three-nozzle heads are used on 
machines which do not have sufficient 
capacity for the larger head. Because 
the nozzle heads can now be obtained 
from manufacturers of spray equipment, 
we will not give details of construction 
here. It is sufficient to say that the head 
should always be set at an angle on the 
rod. When this is done the weight of 
the rod and head is lifted from the oper- 
ator while spraying. Some growers have 
failed to observe this simple rule, 
although most heads now available have 
an adjustable angle which can be set 
at will. 

During the seasons of 1926 and 1927 
the nozzle heads were made by a number 








of local growers. All of these heads 


The Viking red raspberry (reduced). 


Che Viking “Raspberry 


handling the Viking claim it is one of 
the vest varieties, if not the best variety. 
Professor Davis at the Central Farm, 
Ottawa, pronounces it as “one of the 
best four varieties out of more than 200 
growing under test at the Farm.” A 
communication from Professor Reeves 
reads in part as follows: 

“I might say the Viking raspberry is 
a new creation of the Horticultural Ex- 
periment Station, Vineland, Ontario, and 
has proved quite the best raspberry in 
all eastern Canada and in the New Eng- 
land States. It has been under experi- 
mentation at Geneva, N. Y., where they 
pronounced it the best raspberry for their 


section, and it has been treated in a 
commercial way at MacDonald College, 
Quebec, by Professor Bunting, frdm 


whom fF have received a report of actual 
results and his assurance that it is quite 
the best raspberry for their conditions.” 

Because the raspberry is so subject to 
disease, the growing of this fruit has 
been restricted. However, this new, prac- 
tically disease-proof variety is bound to 
give a wonderful impetus to raspberry 
growing, not only on this island but all 
over Canada and in the States—J. A. 
McDonald, P. EH. I., Canada. 


Improving Our Spray Equipment 


were made from gas pipe fittings and 
were considerably heavier than the com- 


mercial form now available. Among 
others, the Byrd® brothers adopted this 
home-made equipment for all of their 


orchards, beginning in 1926. At the close 
of the 1927 season, manufacturers of 
spray equipment became interested in the 
results of the performance of this type 
of spraying device and now it is avail- 
able to the public. 


Amounts of Spray Delivered 


T 300 pounds pressure a four- 

nozzle head will deliver the fol- 
lowing amounts of spray: one-sixteenth 
inch spray disk openings, four gallons; 
one-twelfth inch disks, six gallons; one- 
tenth inch disks, eight gallons per minute. 
A three-nozzle head will deliver approxi- 
mately one-fourth less, and the effective 
drive is about 12 feet compared to 15 feet 
for the four-nozzle arrangement. The 
spray delivered by the nozzle-head is more 
finely divided than that usually delivered 
by the gun and carries equally as far, 
except when the gun is opened to throw 
a stream of liquid. 

The length of the rod suitable for work 
on top of the tank or tower will depend 
on the average height of the trees to be 
sprayed. Usually a six-foot rod is suffi- 
cient for reaching the tops of trees 20 
to 25 feet high. For the man spraying 
the lower half of the tree from the 
ground, a four-foot rod is generally used. 
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APPLE TREES 
Baldwin, Cortland, Delicious, Greening, Mc- 


Intosh Red, Northern § Wealthy, 2 yrs., 
4to 6 feet, 25¢ each, .00 per 100, 
PEACH TREES 
Elberta, Hale, Rochester, South Haven Ss 
St. John, 3 to 4 feet, 20c each; 2 to 3% 
feet, 15¢ each; $10.00 per 100, 
CONCORD GRAPE VINES 
: year, 10c each +4 per 100 
years, 15c each 00 per 100 
Berries large, quality 
very productive, —ripens 


firm, 
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g ’ 
early, brings highest price on 
IKINE market, Originated in Canada. 
Our plants ‘come direct from 
originator’s farm, Prof. Reeyes, 
Canadian - Horticulturist, Prince 
Edward Island. 
Many other items_at special prices. A 
dollar saved is a dollar made, All stock 
offered strictly first-class, and guaranteed 
absolutely true to name. Send for 
FREE Catalog. 
{ “The Home of Good 
Nursery 
Steck” 








Plant Fruit _. 
For Protit 


nasloualiy known. 
Plum and Cherry Trees are 


budded 1 from from eclepted bent bear’ beuring tre This isthe on in our own 
e 
great commercial o N nay, sex 


f the highest nality ry roduced. 
Trees y cat aowek z our own soov-acre RF They 
are true-to-name, well-rooted 

; and certified free from disease 
caite, Sez i, the 
log, desc: ng e 
best varieties of Fruits, Ever- 
Shade Shrub- 


Bory, ete. It’s FREE. 


Buy suits, direct from the 
rs and save the 


a quality Fruit 
attractive prices. 

Harrisons’ Nurseries, Inc. 
Box 52 Berlin, Maryland 















Grown in the 
Heart of Ohio 
1400 acres of most fertile 
soil. ‘Small fruit plants and 


ornamentals our specialty. 
Healthy, vigorous stock. 


Latham 
Van Fleet Red Raspberry 
Youngberry (Young Dewberry) 
New Logan Black Cap — more resistant to Mosaic 
Gallia waiver 4 pape Strain of Rome 
These outstanding new varieties and the best of the 
standard ttinds are "tally described in our new catalog. 
Send for your FREE copy today. 


wee N. SCARFF’S SONS 


New Carlisle, Ohio 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Send $2.50 for 500 Aroma, Gandy, Mis- 
sionary, Dunlap, Premier or Klondyke, 
etc. $3.75 per 1000. Millions to offer. 


JOHN LIGHTFOOT, E. Chattanooga, Tenn. 




















STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
Write for TOWNSEND'S BIG MONEY SAVING 
CATALOG. You will need this book, and it’s 
FREE. Send the = of 10 fruit growers 
and receive + coupo! 

E. W TOWNSEND & SONS, 
115 Vine St., Salisbury, Maryland 
(Largest growers and shippers of strawberry 
plants in the world.) 





70 BREEDS :: sad aucks, Bure teagard’. 
Davoisat low. Ditces. "Tatwest pie fant, 
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RF NEUBERT Co, Box 833. 
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(From Page 13) the 
set @ single scion on the higher side of 
the stub.. This treatment will permit the 
stub to heal readily... To protect the new 
tree, a°stake should be set close by to 
which. it can be tied later in the season 
to prevent: it from. being broken .out by 
strong winds. 

Occasionally some growers merely saw 
off the tree below the girdle, dispense 
with grafting, and take a chance on a 
sprout developing above the original bud 
or graft which is used for a new trunk. 
This procedure is not -advised, as_ the 
stub above the sprout heals slowly. 
Grafting the stub is the better way; 
growth is surer, faster, and the stub is 
healed, 

If trees are one and _ three-fourths 
jnches or more in diameter, bridge graft- 
ing is the best treatment. Bridge graft- 
ing merely consists of connecting with a 
scion the cambium layers at the top and 
bottom of a girdled area so that growth 
may be resumed and the normal functions 
of the tree restored. 


Material Needed 


© DO this work, a very sharp knife. 
is: needed, together with some small 
nails or: -brads» (five-eighths 


inch in 





A girdled Me gh pe Seared Stayman Winesap that 
is entirely re by bridge aye 


length), a tack hammer, either brush_or 
hand wax, and a bundle of dormant 
scions. 


scions have started. 

There are several ways in which bridge 
grafting may be accomplished, each one 
of whieh will give good results if prop- 
erly done. 


Grafting Thick Barked Trees 


O BRIDGE graft girdled trees that 

have very thick bark, the inlay or 
channel graft as illustrated by method A 
is preferred. ‘The scion for the inlay 
graft is prepared by cutting the scion 
stick to the required length. Each end 
is then reduced to about one-half its 
original thickness by a bevel cut two or 
three inches long. The base end of the 
prepared scion is then held against the 
spot it is to occupy and its position out- 


The Trend Toward Red Bud Sports 


(From Page Five) 

a sport arises and shows an increase of 
color only, there is rarely a danger of 
an undesirable character showing up at 
the same time, but this is not. always 
true. From the standpoint of color alone, 
some red strains tend to be black or dull 
rather than of a more attractive bright 
or rich red shade. The best strain of a 
variety should, if possible, be the one to 
propagate and plant. 


Value of Redder Strains 


HE value of redder strains of apples 

is largely based on the fact that 
most buyers and consumers demand that 
a red apple be red and they pay for such 
fruit accordingly. Although apples of 
such a strain grade nearly 100 per cent 
extra fancy or No. 1 from a color stand- 
Point, yet there are other advantages even 
more far reaching. Additional color near- 





ly always is accompanied by better eat- 
ing and keeping qualities. Fruits of such 
strains may also be picked in accordance 
with their correct ripeness, without wait- 
ing for the required amount of color at 
the expense of quality. 

In many sections of the United States, 
Particularly in the more humid climates 
and at lower elevations, a red strain is 


"| thin layer of brush wax will not only 


The chances of success are ma-. 
terially decreased if’ the buds on the - 





lined with the point of the knife. Lay 
the scion aside and with the knife re- 
move the bark just outlined. If any 
bark is left in the bottom of the channel, 
it- will prevent the’ very necessary con- 
tact between thé cambium layers’ of. the 
‘scion and stock. ‘The scion is then in- 
serted in the channel ‘and - nailed * to: as- 
sure close contact.' The process is re- 
peated at the other. end.- Other’ scion 
bridges should then be inserted every two 

















Method A. 


or’ two and one-half inches. around the 
girdled portion. 


W. axing — 


HEN the job is gp sl the 

scions should be carefully waxed 
over to prevent drying out. Be careful 
to secure tight sealing in the angle be- 
tween the tree and the upper end of the 
scion. If brush wax is used, the edges 
of the girdled area can also be covered. 
Painting the. girdled area itself with a 


protect it from wood rotting fungi but 
keep the sapwood from drying out. 
Another method which works very  sat- 
isfactorily on young trees where the bark 
is thinner is illustrated by method B. 
The scion is beveled at each end, prin- 
cipally on the side which is set against 
the tree; the other or back side of the 
scion is beveled slightly to present a 
wedge shaped appearance at each end. 


I 





Method B. 


The ends of the scion are inserted by 
making an L-shaped cut in the bark. 
The point of the knife is: then inserted 
at the corner of the L and the bark lifted 
sufficiently to allow the insertion of the 
prepared scion, which is then nailed in 
place. Scions on young trees should be 
sprung slightly when set so they will not 
be broken out when the tree sways in 
the wind. 

Many modifications af these two meth- 
ods are often employed, but the principle 
of close contact between the cambium 
layers of the scion and stock are always 
the same. 


almost a necessity in securing sufficient 
color in a red variety of apple. There 
are a few districts, however, particularly 
where cold nights are common, where suf- 
ficient color may be produced without the 
aid of red strains, except perhaps in un- 
favorable seasons. 

The future position of the bud sport 
and particularly the red strain in the 
fruit industry can probably not be fully 
prophesied at the present time, but it is 
fairly safe to look forward to a greatly 
increased use of this valuable asset which 
nature has so freely given. 

The fruit grower is naturally placed 
with this greater opportunity of giving 
consumers of his product a more attrac- 
tive if not better product which cannot 
help but improve his markets and in- 
crease his own profits. And when it costs 
little or no more to grow the best, it be- 
comes a responsibility rather than an 
opportunity to plant the right strains as 
well as the right varieties in the orchard 
of tomorrow. 





“The Frozen-Pack Method of’ Preserv- 
ing Berries in the Pacific Northwest” 
has been issued as Technical Bulletin 
No. 148 by the United States Department 
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. Luck bows to — 
* SCIENCE 


Kofodusts give definite crop protection 
“ ecqnomically, effectively, thoroughly 


Or: of the biggest hazards to fruit 
growing has been removed! Fruit 
m.operators no longer subject their 

a the menaceof insects and disease 

by using ineffective sprays and dusts. 

. Today KOLODUSTS, the scientific fun- 

- girinsecticides, safeguard the crops on 

the leading orchards of the nation! 

«| What are Kolodusts? - 
‘Koladusts are blended dusting materials 
made by.a new and patented process. 
Their super-active ingredient, Bentonite- 
Sulphur, is produced by fusing Sulphur 
into Bentonite. It is tothe unusual chem- 
ical properties of this ingredient that’ 
Kolodusts owe their high toxicity. 


Prolonged Protection - 
The Bentonite-Sulphur, upon becoming 
moist, changes into a sticky, gelatinous:.. 
film on the foliage and liberates millions 
of tiny particles of toxic sulphur, so fine 
that they cannot be seen with the very 
highest power microscope. This film is a 
colloid of the irreversible type, that is, 
when once it has dried.on't e foliage, ‘it 
will not go back into its original gelat- 
inous form. This is protection that will 
not be washed off. 
Send for ¢ infor and samples 

NIAGARA SPRAYER 
AND CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 
207 Elizabeth Street, Middleport, New York 


plete sent ea, 
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THE COMPLETE DORMANT SPRAY- 
w~ be ¥ 






Scalecide is celebrating its 
25th anniversary by “cut- 
ting a melon” in the form 
of a big price reduction, Now you 








can buy this quality dormant spray at 
the lowest prices since 1917—and freight paid 
east of Poe. — River. At such ed = poe 
t Scalecide. Alone, 
poi is every pet controlled by any dormant Tremendous price reduct- 
. iis 9 sine and ple tant 9 use. Wane coe fate today ion makes the cost so Low 
for free booklet, ° Successful Spray Program.” that you are duty-bound 


Plea ¢ 
B. G. Pratt Company, 90 ChurchSt., NewYork. {9 USC SCALECIDE as year 
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of Agriculture, 





THE PEAR AND ITS 
CULTURE 


APPLE GROWING 
: By ~ oe A book for the average 
arm in the northeastern states with its H. B. Tukey. Brings together in com- 
small apple orchard. It gives practical in- Bs form the latest and. best information 


formation on subjects such as planning tite about th ssing such subjects a 
orchard, planting and growing, pruning, cul- a 


tivation, cover cropping. fertilizing turity, nding of shoots to promote 
diseases, spraying, harvesting, storing, mar- fruitfulness, setting of fruit, trend of the 
keting, renovating old orchards, and the indu: pest control, cultivation, pruning, 


cost of growing apples. 
Cloth, 177 Pages, $1.00 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 
53 West Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 


stry, 
topworking, picking. rise and marketing. 
5 Pages, ti, $1. 











ADVERTISEMENTS, 





THE CURB M 


RATES: Per word, for Classified Advertisements in “agate’’ type, first line 
capital letters, 15 cents per word, including name and address. 
tisement accepted as less than 24 words. 
of type matter only (no 
etc.) set wholly in our type, $19.60 per inch, cash with order. 
Advertisement of less than '% inch will be accepted. Maximum size one-— 
fourth page (12! inches). Orders may be sent direct, or through any recog- 
nized advertising agency. 





ARKET 


No adver— 
(Minimum cost $3.60.) DISPLAY 
illustrations, trade-marks, 
No Display 








AGENTS-SALESMEN WANTED 





WE START YOU WITHOUT A DOLLAR. 
Soaps, extracts, perfumes, toilet gooils. Ex 
erience unnecessary. Carnation Co., 278, St. 


mis, Mo. 
WE PAY $45 A WEEK AND EXPENSES AND 
give Ford auto to men to introduce poultry and 
stock compounds. Imperial Co., D-20, Parsons, 











Kans. 

AMAZING PROFITS SELLING NEW TABLE 
cloth. Looks like linen. Wash like oilcloth. 
Samples free. Bestever Co., 113 Irving Park 
Station, Chicago. 

BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. EVERY 


owner buys gold initials for his auto. You 
charge $1.50; make $1.35. Ten orders daily easy. 
Write for particulars and free sample. American 





APPLES, PEARS, PLUMS 
4 TO 6 FT. TREES AT $25 PER 100 


All leading varieties including new Cortland. 
FINGER LAKES NURSERIES 
Dept. A. Geneva, New York. 


BEST VARIETIES, APPLE AND PEACH TREES 

low as 5c, grape vines 3c, ornamental shrubs 
10c, evergreens 25c. Catalog free. Benton County 
Nursery, Box 100, Rogers, Ark. 
PEACH TREES AND SHRUBS, WEIGELIA, 

deatzia, forsythia, red barberry, spirea anthony, 
hydrangea, 15c each. Spirea vanhouttei, 10c; 12, 
$1.00. Catalog free. Malta Nursery, Malta, O. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS—THE GREAT MAS- 




















. 92, East Orange, N. J. todon; have berries eight months in the year. 
Sat sonar baat Seine SHIRTS OF ALI. 100, $2.00 postpaid. Beautiful catalog in colors 
kinds, Neckwear, underwear, sox, pajamas. cee. ent line. J. A. Bauer, Judsonia, Ark. 
sweaters, raincoats, coveralls, pants, children’s| STRAWBERRY PLANTS— HARDY, WELL 
laysuits. Experience unnecessary. Outfit free. rooted, reliable. 20 Standard varieties. Cata- 
Simrod Co. pt. 102, 4922-28 Lincoln Ave., logue free. Howard Strawberry Fields, Brod- 
Chicago. 4 : , head, Wisconsin. 
IF .YOU WANT TO GET YOUR GROCERIES FRUIT GROWERS’ SUPPLIES 


and household supplies at wholesale, and a 
wonderful chance to make $15 profit a day be- 
sides, send me your name immediately. No ex- 
perience necessary. New Ford sedan free to pro- 
Albert Mills, 5031 Monmouth, Cincinnati, 




















ducers, 
Ohio. 
BEES 
PACKAGE BEES WITH YOUNG ITALIAN 
queens. 2 Ibs., $3.25; 3 Ibs., $4.00. Large 
orders discounted. Satisfaction guaranteed. Over- 
bey Apiaries, Leonville, 
BOOKS 
FREE BOOK, “ELIJAH COMING BEFORE 
Christ.” L. Megiddo Mission, Rochester, N. Y. 








CHICKS 

BABY CHICKS SIRED BY PEDIGREED MALES, 
records to 3 eges. New low prices. — Quick 
shipment. Guaranteed to outlay other chicks or 
part of your money refunded. Big type White 
Leghorns that lay big white eggs. Hatching 
eggs, 8 weeks old pullets. Hens and males half 
price after May 1. Shipped C. O. D. on approval. 
Write for free catalog and special price bulletin. 
George B. Ferris, 922 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


FARMS AND ORCHARDS 


FOR SALE—LANCASTER COUNTY, PA., OR- 
chard Farm, 146 acres; 65 acres in fruit trees— 
2100 peach, 1100 apple. Finest condition. Mod- 
ern buildings and equipment. This is one of the 
finest orchards in Lancaster County. Box 31, 
American Fruit Grower. 




















PRUNING, GRAFTING 
BUDDING EQUIPMENT 


M. & G. Knives, Tiffany Pruners, Disston 
Saws, Hand Shears, Jones Patch Budders, 
Budding Tape, Tree Scrapers, Merribrook 
and Clark wax melters, Tree Seal for tree 
wounds, Tree Scrapers, Berry Hooks. Best 
quality hand and brush waxes, Paraffin Wax. 


COD-O-CIDE TREE BANDS KILL 
CODLING MOTH LARVAE 


Chemically treated, quickly applied. No 
further attention. Kill worms while you 
sleep. Smail cost per tree. Valuable sup- 
plement to careful spraying. Banding rec- 
ommended by Federal Bureau Entomology. 
Booklet, with full information and prices. 


FRUIT GROWERS’ EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 


Complete line, everything needed to prune, 
spray, fertilize, cultivate, harvest, pack and 
market. No general catalog, therefore state 
wants carefully when requesting lowest cash 
prices, advising quality and quantity desired. 
Your interests are ours. 


EDWIN C. TYSON, 


Tyson Orchard Service, 
345 Orchard Ave., Flora Dale, Penna., U.S. A. 








FOR SALE—37-ACRE ORCHARD—1900 APPLE 

trees, 75 old, 400 four year old, 400 nine years, 
balance seventeen years; 50 pear, plum and 
cherry. 3 acres timber. Seven-room bungalow, 
steam heat, running water, all conveniences; 
electric plant; spring water, reservoir; two barns; 
five chicken coops; garage; first-class apple stor- 


age, 5000 bushel capacity; packing house fully 
equipped; power sprayer; farm machinery; ideal 
location. Best of markets within easy trucking 
distance. Box 297, Carbondale, Pa. 








FARMS WANTED 
WANTED—HEAR FROM OWNER HAVING 
good farm for sale. Cash price, particulars. 
John J. Black, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 
WANTED—TO HEAR FROM OWNER OF LAND 
for sale. O. Hawley, Baldwin, Wis. 


HEP WANTED—INSTRUCTION 
MEN, 18-35—RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS, 


$158.00-$225.00 month. Steady. Spring examina- 
tions likely. Common education sufficient. Par- 























ticulars free. Write immediately. Franklin 
Institute, Dept. H-69, Rochester, N. Y. 
WANTED IMMEDIATELY, MEN-WOMEN, 18- 

55, qualify for steady government positions; 
$105-$250 month; common education: no govern- 
ment experience required; vacations with pay; 
many needed soon. Write. Instruction Bureau, 
259, St. Lonis. Mo., quickly. 

MISCELLANEOUS 








WANTED—WILL PAY $100.00 

for 1894 Dime, S. Mint, $50.00 for 1913 Liberty 
Head Nickel (not Buffalo). Big premiums paid 
for all rare coins. Send 4c for large coin folder. 
May mean much profit to you. Numismatic Co., 
Dept. 546, Ft. Worth, Tex. 


NURSERY STOCK 


OLD MONEY 











IT PAYS TO PLANT NEOSHO 
TREES 


The price of trees for transplanting is quite 
small compared with the cost of bringing an 


orchard into bearing. Try this ‘Get 
Acquainted”’ offer. 
100 two-year Apple, 7/16 to 9/16 in. 


diameter. 3% 5-ft. for $28.00 cash. Deliv- 
ered by freight east of Denver. 250 for $45.00. 
Your choice of Black Ben, Ben Davis. De- 
licious, Grimes, Jonathan, Stayman, Wilson 
Red, Winesap, Yellow Transparent, Bald- 
win, McIntosh, R. I. Greening, Wagener. 
You can buy for less—you can pay more, 
but none better. Satisfaction upon arrival 
guaranteed. 

Write for Spring Bulletin of other special 
offers and for prices on RICHARED Deli- 
cious and Blaxtayman, new trademarked 
solid red strains. 


NEOSHO NURSERIES CO., 
330 Bird Street NEOSHO, MO. 











100 GENUINE MASTODON EVERBEARING, 


PLANTS 

MILLIONS FROST-PROOF CABBAGE PLANTS, 
Wakefields, Copenhagen, Goldenacre. Immediate 
shipments. Postpaid, 500, $1.50; 1000, $2.50. 
Express collect, 5000, $8.00; 10,000, $15.00. Free 








catalog. Tomato, pepper plants. Omega Plant 
Company, Omega, Georgia. 
EARLY VEGETABLE PLANTS—FROSTPROOF 


cabbage plants; Jersey Wakefield, Charleston 
Wakefield, Copenhagen, Iden Acre, Flat Dutch. 
Tomato plants: Earliana, Bonny Best, Baltimore. 
Onion, lettuce, potato plants. Prices as follows: 


Postpaid, 100, 50c; 500, $1.50; 1000, $2.75.; Col- 
lect, $2.00 per 1000. Special prices large lots. 
Write for prices on pepper and egg plants. Care- 


fully packed. Varieties labeled. Delivery guar- 
anteed. Piedmont Plant Co., Box 629, Albany, Ga. 











SONG POEM WRITERS 


SONG POEM WRITERS—“REAL” PROPOSI- 
tion. Hibbeler, D-96, 2104 Keystone, Chicago. 











SPRAY MATERIALS 


KOPPERS 


FLOTATION SULPHURS 
are best because— 





They are many times finer than 
ordinary ‘‘ground’’ sulphur—from 
1 to 3 microns in diameter. 
They stick better to foliage—are 
deposited more uniformly—cover 
a greater area and are more 
easily oxidized. a 

They are wettable, mix quickly 
with water and remain in sus- 
pension. Do not harden in tanks 
or pipe lines. 

They are non caustic and con- 
tain no lime or other substances 
to clog or wear out spray 
nozzles. 

They give a beautiful spray fog 
easily and are superior in com- 
position and quick action to any 
other sulphurs. 

They can be used without lime 
in lead arsenate mixtures on 
apples and will not “burn” or 
“drop” fru’ 


They increase the yield—improve 
the quality—and insure better 
size and color. 
you send more 

“Grade A” fruit to market 
Write for prices and other information 


KOPPERS PRODUCTS CO, 
Koppers Bldg., PITTSBURGH 
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Catalog free. Edw. Lubke, 


$1.50; 1000, $12.95. 
New Buffalo, Stich: 
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(From Page 11) 


bark is replaced, however, the better. If 
the bark is replaced firmly against the 
wood and bound, the extension of the in- 
jury is prevented. The dead bark may 
be removed later and the wounds dis- 
infected with Bordeaux; after which it 
is usually well to paint the area with 
grafting wax, paraffin, or ordinary house 
or barn paint. 

Several different methods of binding 
the bark to the wood may be employed. 
Some of the most important consist of 
tying it in place with twine or strips of 
burlap. Long, large-headed carpet tacks 
or roofing nails about one and one-fourth 
to one and one-half inches in length may 
be used in fastening the bark to the wood, 
providing care is taken to prevent 
bruising the bark in driving the tacks or 
nails. The nails if driven into the bark 
about five to eight inches apart will 
usually hold it firmly in position against 
the wood. It is important to prevent in- 
jury that the head of the nail be driven 
no deeper than just even with the outer 
bark. 

All splits, cracks and wounds should 
be covered thoroughly with grafting wax 
or paraffin to prevent drying out. The 
commercial preparation known as Para- 
wax is very satisfactory for this work. 





Two Scab Sprays 
Before Blooming 


INCE APPLE SCAB was more seri- 
ous in 1929 than in any year of 
which we have a definite record, the dis- 
ease is more likely to do greater injury 
this year than usual. If the season is 
such as experienced in 1929, it is certain 
that we will have a recurrence of the 
scab malady. 
To be on the safe side, therefore, it 
behooves apple growers to plan to apply 
a delayed dormant spray, which may take 


it is necessary in some instances to 
general manner. 


No Injury to Trees From Oil 
Sprays 


The experiment stations advise us not 
to use any oil sprays for fruit trees as 
they have not found out as yet whether 
these sprays injure the trees. 

Last year the different aphides were 
our greatest pest. Instead of oil, would 
you advise us to use whale oil soap and 
tobacco with the lime-sulphur delayed dor- 
mant spray? For summer aphides, is it 
safe to use whale oil soap with Bordeaux? 
For general information, would you please 
state what spray materials can be used in 
combination.—W. B., Missouri. 


HE MISSOURI Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station at Columbia has 
used lubricating oil sprays made by the 





government formula and known as boiled 
oil emulsion, has developed and used the 
so-called cold-mix oil emulsion, and has 
also used many proprietary brands of oil 
emulsion prepared. by standard chemical 
concerns, all of which have proved satis- 
factory in the control of scale insects on 
deciduous fruit trees in the State. 


Moreover, experimental work for seven 
years has not. as yet caused injury to 
fruit trees when used at recommended 
dilutions, which are usually one and one- 
half to two gallons of the stock emulsion 
to 50 gallons of water. 

The Missouri station has, therefore, 
recommended the use of oil emulsions, 
either home-made or that made by com- 
mercial concerns and offered for sale, be- 
lieving that, if the oil emulsion is used 
with care and judgment, there is no mate- 
rial danger of doing injury to deciduous 
fruit trees. The main precaution for the 
grower to take is to note whether or not 
a good emulsion is being obtained during 
the spraying operations. Since Bordeaux 
mixture is a good emulsifier and also a 
powerful fungicide, it is suggested that 
growers use the oil emulsion in Bordeaux 
made according to the 2-450 formula, 
and, if the oil Bordeaux is applied just 














QUESTIONS and ANSWERS 


To give practical and helpful answers to a great variety of questions 
dealing with cultural practices of fruits from all parts of the United States, 


For this reason it is suggested that, where more specific 
and definite informaiion as applied to local conditions is desired, inquiry be 
made to the county agent or the State experiment station. 
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the place of the regular dormant spray 
for the control of San Jose scale. If ap- 
plied at the time when the leaves are 
about one-eighth of an inch long and the 
aphid eggs are hatching, it may consist 
of oil emulsion one and one-half gallons 
in Bordeaux 2-4-50, which will be effec- 
tive against both scale and aphides as wel] 
as apple scab. If one pound of lead 
arsenate is added, the spray will also 
combat curculio, canker worm, and other 
biting and chewing insects. 

Following this application, the grower 
should apply the regular cluster bud 
spray, consisting of lime-sulphur one and 
one-fourth to 50, plus one pound arsenate 
of lead. These two early applications 
before blooming are needed where scab is 
likely to be serious. This is true because 
if scab is serious, one spray made at about 
the cluster bud period will not control 
the malady, and as a result the disease 
may cause a heavy drop of fruit as well 
as foliage. 

Following the cluster bud spray, of 
course, the calyx application, also an im- 
portant scab spray, should be made. For 
this spray the same materials at the same 
dilution may be used as for the eluster 
bud spray. After the calyx spray the 
grower should plan to spray at intervals 
of from 12 to 14 days up until within 
about five or six weeks of harvest time. 

For these cover sprays following the 
calyx application, a wide variety of 
spraying chemicals may be used, depend- 
ing upon the severity or prevalence of 
insects and diseases. Where apple blotch 
is a factor to control, Bordeaux 2-4-100 
should be substituted for lime-sulphur. 
Where neither scab nor blotch is serious, 
dry lime-sulphur or atomic sulphur, or 
some other specially prepared spraying 
chemicals may be used instead of liquid 
lime-sulphur or Bordeaux. It is impor- 
tant to use arsenate of lead at the rate 
of one pound to 50 gallons with all fungi- 
cides, to control codling moth and other 
biting and chewing insects. 


treat the questions in a more or less 


as the green tips of the buds are showing 
in the spring, the combination spray will 
be found to be effective against apple 
aphides, San Jose scale, and apple scab, 
as well as other orchard pests. 

In case aphides seem numerous enough 
during the late spring and summer to 
justify spraying for control, you may use 








whale oil soap at the rate of one to two 
pounds after being dissolved in 2-4-50 
Bordeaux with arsenate of lead, to which 
is added one-half pint of nicotine sul- 
phate. This should be a very effective 
summer spray for aphides and it should 
not do material injury to foliage or fruit. 
The nicotine sulphate may also be used 
with lime-sulphur at the rate of about 
one-half pint to 50 gallons. 
































Norway Spruce and Balsam Do 
Not Spread Disease 


1 have several acres of apples, cherries, 
peaches, etc. I also have a small planta- 
tion of Norway spruce and balsam. Will 
the evergreens spread diseases to the 
trees which cannot be controlled?—J. Z. 
B., New York. 

O FAR as is known, the red cedar 

and closely related species are the 
only evergreens that are susceptible to 
injury and carry over winter the so-called 
cedar rust fungus. The planting, there 
fore, of the Norway spruce and balsam 
near your fruit trees should not in any 
way, so far as the rust is concerned, do 
the orchard injury. 





Limestone in Orchards 
Would it be advisable to put fine lime- 
stone around newly planted fruit trees? 
The soil is mainly red clay.—H. 8. M, 
Ohio. 
HILE an application of fine lime 
stone placed around young fruit 
trees would perhaps do no harm, in all 
likelihood no benefit would be received 
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Index to Advertisements 





The concerns whose advertisements 
appear listed below are equipped to 
give prompt and satisfactory service to 
the American fruit grower. Most of 
them. issue literature that is freely at 
the disposal of our subscribers. It is to 
the advantage of all that when writing 
to an advertiser you use the address 
exactly as it appears in the advertise- 
ment, and that you state in your letter: 
“I read Your Advertisement § in 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGA- 
ZINE.” 
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from such treatment. This is* true’ be- 
cause apple trees will generally thrive in 
a more or less acid soil. . Applications of 
barnyard manure placed around your 
young trees and worked thoroughly into 
the soil by plowing or hoeing is much 
more likely to give the results desired. 
In this connection, it is worth while 
to understand that an application of lime- 
stone at the rate of three or four tons 
per acre will frequently cause red clover 
to grow or some other leguminous crop 
to thrive. When this is done, nitrogen is 
stored in the soil through the bacteria on 
the roots of the leguminous plants. In 
this way the nitrogen and humus content 
of the soil is’ increased. Moreover, the 
soil is better aerated, and as a result of 
the growing of legumes through the use 
of limestone, the trees are benefited. Lime- 
stone, therefore, 
orchard when applied to the soil. 


Perpetuating an Apple Variety 


We have a remnant of a Fall Wine 
apple tree from which we desire to propa- 
gate new trees. The tree was nearly de- 
stroyed in a windstorm. There is a small 
portion of it attached to the roots which 
is still alive. What kind and what age 
trees should we purchase, and should we 
bud or graft? We do not find such an 
apple as this delicious Fall Wine in any 
nursery stock. Any information you will 
give us about grafting or budding the 
trees will be greatly appreciated, as we 
are amateurs at this work—N. M., 
Kansas. rn 


HERE ARE perhaps two methods 

that you may employ profitably in 
perpetuating the Fall Wine apple which 
you describe. 

You may cut scions and root graft by 
the so-called “whip and tongue grafting 
method, planting out the grafts in the 
spring and cultivating them as nursery- 
men do that make such work a regular 
practice. For whip and tongue grafting 
you may secure from one of your ‘Kansas 


apple roots for your: needs. 

The second method, a quicker one in 
securing fruit, would be to cleft graft 
some young apple trees now growing’ on 
your farm. The regular cleft graft meth- 
od should be employed, and if the trees 
so cleft grafted or top-worked are now 
of bearing age, you should procure some 
fruit perhaps when the grafts are three 
years old and almost a full crop when 
the top-worked trees are four years of age. 





Lessening Waste Water in 
Irrigating 

1 have five acres-of good rich land, al- 
most level. When I use surface irrigation 
it takes too much water. Do you know 
of a system of laying cement tile 16 inches 
under the surface, the line, say, 10 to 12 
feet apart? By turning well water into 
these tile, could I successfully get the 
water to the roots of plants with less 
water? Kindly give me your opinion of 
sub-irrigation as compared with surface 
irrigation —F. D. 8., Oklahoma. 

HE STUDY of your question leads 

me to believe that your main prob- 
Jem is to lessen the waste of. water in 
the practice of irrigation. Losses of 
water may in general be prevented by 
improving or lessening the waste through 
the following: 

1. Loss by absorption and seepage. 
Where water is scarce, the supply ditch 
should be made as nearly water tight as 
possible. This is frequently done by 
lining the ditch or channel with cement 
concrete, cement plaster, asphalt, heavy 
crude oil, or even clay puddle. As a sub- 
stitute for earthen ditches, flumes or pipes 
may also be used. 

2. Loss from faulty preparation of 
surface soil. If the surface soil between 
field laterals is evenly graded, the water 
will flow in ‘a thin sheet over the entire 
surface and the excess water may be 
caught by the lower lateral. 

8. Loss from neglect. The chief loss 
in some instances is due to a lack of at- 
tendance. This may occur where the 
water is permitted to run without atten- 
tion for hours or even days. With such 
practice low places are likely to receive 
too much water and high places too little ; 
while a large portion of water may flow 
off and do injury to roads or joining 
farms. 

4. Loss through inefficient irrigation. 
Another source of waste may be caused 
by two frequent and too shallow irriga- 
tion; however, it must be remembered 
that light, open soils retain less moisture. 














and under such conditions irrigation is 


indirectly benefits the, 


nurseries a sufficient supply of seedling: 
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add vegetable profits 
to your fruit income 


The publishers of AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER MAGAZINE issue another 
magazine, similar in size and shape to 
this, devoted exclusively to the grow- 
ing and marketing of 





Watermelons Cantaloupes 
Tomatoes, Potatoes, Beans 
Cabbage, Cauliflower, Onions 


Lettuce, Cucumbers, and other 


COMMERCIAL VEGETABLE 
CROPS 








American Produce Grower 


covers the problems of commercial vegetable produc- 
tion and marketing in the same thorough, practical 
manner as American Fruit Grower Magazine covers 
the subject of fruit growing. The Editorial Advisory 
Board comprises the leaders of the industry, and their 
years of experience and research are at your service 
in the pages of AMERICAN PRODUCE GROWER. 


These Experts Offer Service to You 


H. F. TOMPSON, Managing Editor 


Cc. L. ISBELL, Alabama J. R. HEPLER, New Hampshire 


M. F. WHARTON, Arizona L. G. SCHERMERHORN, New Jersey 
J. R. COOPER, Arkansas FABIAN GARCIA, New Mexico 
E. R. SANDSTEN, Colorado F. 0. UNDERWOOD, New York 
A. E. WILKINSON, Connecticut ROBERT SCHMIDT, North Carolina 
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Invest a dollar in 
Dependable Information 


If you have taken out a contract with 
a cannery or pickle company— 

If you want to investigate the veg- 
etable proposition as a_ possible 
source of supplementary income— 


If you are growing vegetables— 

If you. contemplate growing veg- 
etables— 

If you have some acreage suitable for 
growing vegetables— 


YOU NEED AMERICAN PRODUCE GROWER 


The Dividends are many 


The Investment is just a 
more dollars. 


dollar. 





PIN A DOLLAR BILL TO THIS COUPON 


Harry W. Walker, Publisher, 
American Produce Grower, 
53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 
Dear Sir: Here’s a dollar for American Produce Grower every month for 
three years. 
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needed more frequently. As a rule, the 
more porous the soil, the more frequenily 
the crop should be watered. 

5. Loss through lack of timely culti- 
vation. It must be remembered that 
where irrigation is practiced, thorough 
and frequent cultivation is of first im- 
portance. Large quantities of moisture 
are not only prevented from escaping into 
the air, but the cultivation improves the 
physical condition and water-holding 
capacity of the soil. 


Oil Emulsion for Citrus Insects 

1! am writing concerning a citrus spray. 
I have an apple orchard here and an 
orange grove in Cuba. What I want is 
an effective spray for purple scale, also 
San Jose scale, on orange trees. We also 
have aphis on the leaves of small trees. 
Do you think an oil spray would hit them 
both? If so, what kind of oil and what 
formula. Any information you can give 
me would be much appreciated.—R. W. 
B., Massachusetts. 

HE CONTROL of scale insects and 

white flies is generally considered a 
single problem, as the control measures 
are the same. The general method of 
controlling these pests consists of the use 
of oil emulsion sprays. For your loca- 
tion, perhaps the best time for making 
the application would be during late Sep- 
tember or early October. Since the ap- 
plication of oil sprays to citrus trees 
tends to delay the ripening of the fruit, 
it would not be advisable to apply fall 
sprays to early ripening sorts. For the 
early ripening varieties the spray might 
be delayed until after harvest. 

Cold-mix or boiled oil emulsion made 
according to standard formulas may be 
used. The usual dilution is from one to 
one and one-half gallons to 50 gallons of 
water. Moreover, oil emulsion may be 
purchased from comniercial concerns en- 
gaged in the manufacture of the product, 
in which case dilutions should be made 
according to recommendations of the 
manufacturers. 


The Use of Dusts on Deciduous 


Fruit Trees 

! would like a little more information 
in regard to the dusting mixture men- 
tioned in the article, “‘Rotting of Plums,” 
on page 12 of the January issue. Will 
this dust give good results in the control 
of shot hole fungus or leaf dropping of 
cherries? If so, where can I obtain the 
superfine sulphur and can I mix the mate- 
rials myself? What information can you 
give me on dusting? It is something new 
in this part. What is the correct mixture 
for boiling arsenic poison and lime for use 
in spraying fruit trees? I used this spray 
years ago with good results but have for- 
gotten the formula.—P. H. L., Michigan. 

USTS of various kinds are frequent- 

ly used for the control of diseases 
and insects on deciduous fruit trees in- 
stead of sprays. Most experiment sta- 
tions, however, have found that where 
diseases and insects, one or both, are 
serious, better results are usually ob- 
tained through the use of sprays. 

There are advantages in using both 
dusts and sprays, and when each is 
weighed and considered, there is not much 
difference between them. It is suggested 
therefore, if you desire to use dusts in 
your orchard under the particular condi- 
tions common to your section of the 
State, that you write to your State ex- 
periment station for literature on both 
spraying and dusting. 

Nearly any of the commercial concerns 
handling spraying chemicals can also sup- 
ply dust materials, both mixed and un- 
mixed. 

We are unable to give directions for 
the treatment of arsenic by boiling in 
preparation for the spraying of fruit 
trees, since it is not necessary at this 
time to treat arsenic as we did in earlier 
times. It is doubtful whether such ma- 
terials which were formerly worth while 
would now be as good as our standard 
arsenate of lead, which is used universal- 
ly in spraying orchard trees to control 
insects. 


Habits and Control of Apple 
Maggot 


Will you kindly give me information on 
the habits and control of the apple maggot 
or railroad worm. I think they are the 
same.—M. N. D., Indiana. 

T IS TRUE that the apple maggot 
(Rhagoletis pomonella Walsh) is 
also known as the “railroad worm.” 

In the northeastern States particularly 
this insect is very injurious to apples. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 


The adult is a two-winged fly and it ap- 
pears in July, laying eggs beneath the 
skin of the apples. The maggots feed in 
the pulp, completing their growth usually 
after the apple has fallen to the ground. 
The maggot bores into the soil, pupates 
and remains until the following July. 

Since the maggots feed beneath the 
skin of the apple, they cannot be killed 
by spraying. Control, therefore, consists 
in keeping dropped fruit picked up at 
least twice a week. Livestock such as 
hogs may be turned into the orchard at 
intervals to eat the apples as they drop. 
Chickens may also destroy many of the 
larvae and pupae in the soil. Cultivation 
throughout the summer may also tend to 
destroy the pest. 


Peach and Grape Fertilization 
1 have a peach orchard of 350 trees 
ranging in age from two to five years. 
The soil is thin. Could you advise me 
what is the best commercial fertilizer to 
enrich the soil? Also for grapevines of the 
same age.—O. G. C., Pennsylvania. 
OR YOUR peach trees, it is sug- 
gested that barnyard manure be 
used, if obtainable, at the rate of from 
10 to 15 tons to the acre. 

If this cannot be secured, peach trees 
should be fertilized with nitrate of soda 
or sulphate of ammonia at the rate of 
about one and one-half pounds for two- 
year-old trees and three pounds for five- 
year-old trees. It is suggested that the 
fertilizer be spread broadcast about the 
trees under the spread of branches about 
10 days or two weeks before blooming 
time. 

Young grape vines, as a rule, do not 
respond favorably to applications of barn- 
yard manure or commercial fertilizers. 
The grower, as a rule, should not resort 
to fertilization until other methods, such 
as good cultivation, proper pruning and 
spraying have failed to give the response 
in growth desired. If, therefore, the 
grape vines, after being well cultivated, 
pruned and sprayed, fail to grow prop- 
erly, then it is well to resort to fertiliza- 
tion, using barnyard manure, if obtain- 
able, at the rate of 10 to 15 tons to the 
acre, or if this cannot be secured, use 
nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia 
at the rate of 250 to 350 pounds to the 
acre, applied in the spring just about the 
time growth starts. 


The Use of Dynamite in Tree 


Planting 


Which is best, dynamite or black pow- 
der, for blasting holes in which apple trees 


are to be set? About what part or how 
much of a stick of dynamite is required 
per hole to do a good job on the average 
soil, using 40 or 60 per cent dynamite? 
About what is the cost of dynamite now? 

I have been told that it is a good plan 
to put scrap iron in the soil around apple 
trees so as to make up for the iron taken 
by the tree. Is this a good plan and has 
it been tried by fruit growers? 

Which of the two apple trees would be 
best for Maine, the McIntosh or the Cort- 
land?—O. N., Maine. 

A ie GENERAL dynamite is more sat- 

isfactory for blasting holes in the 
soil for the planting of fruit trees than 
black powder. Aglitol, a new kind of 
dynamite, is generally considered better 
than the old kind. Dynamite usually re- 
tails for about $12 a case, and a case 
contains 100 sticks. 

The use of dynamite in making tree 
holes and to shatter and loosen the soil 
has been investigated by many stations. 
In general the practice has not resulted 
in any advantage to the trees. This has 
held true in tight, impervious subsoils 
known as hardpan and in looser and 
more friable soils. In clay subsoils, a 
little wet at time of dynamiting, distinct 
harm may be done by plastering the clay 
together in such a way as to form a 
cavity or pocket which may not allow 
good water drainage. In such instances 
trees are often killed due to a lack of 
proper drainage in wet weather. The 
soil and subsoil should always be dry 
enough to work properly before dyna- 
miting. Tight, impervious soils which 
are said to require dynamiting are gen- 
erally unsuited for an orchard. What is 
most needed in the preparation of land 
for an orchard is thorough, deep plowing 
and tillage, such as is given the soil in 
preparing it for a good truck crop or 
grain crop. 

The placing of scrap iron, iron filings, 
ete., in the soil about the roots of the 
fruit trees will have little or no effect 


on the vigor and fruitfulness of the trees. 
Such practices are discouraged. 

As to whether or not you should plant 
the McIntosh variety of apple or the 
Cortland variety in your section of the 


March, 1930 


State, it is suggested that you write to 
your experiment sta.ion, Department of 
Horticulture, Orone* Me. The station 
should be in a better position to advise 
you regarding this than any other source. 


Horticultural Problems Discussed 
at West Virginia Meeting 


HE WEEK of February 10 to 15 
was a red letter week for orchard- 
ists in West Virginia. The entire week 
was given over to public study of. horti- 
cultural problems, open discussions of 
practices and the laying of plans for the 
future of the industry in that State. 
During the first part of the week the 
Horticultural School was held in the im- 
mense Community Packing House at In- 
wood, in Berkeley county. More than 
200 persons, consisting of orchard owners 
and managers, were in attendance. The 
main discussions were on new develop- 
ments in fruit and fruit growing; sterile 
varieties of apples, of which there are so 
many in the Shenandoah-Cumberland dis- 
trict; and the production of quality fruit 
through a number of means, including 
spray equipment and thinning. Consid- 
erable attention was given to sour cher- 
ries, which is a fruit that is being plant- 
ed more heavily each year in the eastern 
section of the State. 
On Thursday the West Virginia Hor- 
ticultural Society opened its annual meet- 
ing in Martinsburg. A crowded program 


had been arranged. Nationally-known 
fruit experts talked on new and timely 
topics. Discussions of West Virginia’s 
own problems in fruit growing by those 
who are specialists and authorities, and 
discussions by the growers themselves 
were held. 

Among the principal speakers were Dr. 
J. R. Magness, principal pomologist, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture; Dr. E. C. Auchter, United States 
Bureau of Plant Industry; Dr. C. R. 
Orton, West Virginia’s new pathologist ; 
M. A. Blake, New Jersey State specialist 
in plant pathology; W. S. Hough of 
Winchester, Va., one of the outstanding 
spray men of the United States; and 
John W. Smith, Commissioner of Agri- 
culture in West Virginia. 

Fruit growers from all sections of the 
Shenandoah-Cumberland district, includ- 
ing Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia, 
were present and it is believed that this 
meeting was one of the best in the his- 
tory of the society.—T. R. Butts, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Fresh Fruit Exports Increase 


HE INCREASING popularity of 

fresh fruit throughout the world is 
indicated in a comprehensive analysis of 
foreign trade just issued by the Com- 
merce Department. This study, which 
was made by D. J. Moriarty of the Food- 
stuffs Division, shows that during the 
five-year period from 1923 to 1927, the 
value of fresh fruit shipments from this 
country almost doubled, rising from $33,- 
000,000 to $60,000,000. In 1928 there 
was a decline of approximately $4,000,- 
000 in this trade, due to short apple and 
citrus fruit crops in 1927 and an accel- 
erated domestic demand. 

Apples, as might be expected, account 
for the bulk of our fresh fruit export 
trade, having a value of $27,000,000 in 
1928, while oranges followed with a value 
of $14,000,000. The United States is by 
far the world’s chief exporter of apples, 
while the United Kingdom is the leading 
importer. Of the 1,829,000 barrels shipped 
from the United States in 1928, British 
importers took more than 60 per cent, 
while the same interests bought 43 per 
cent of the 8,149,000 boxes exported from 
this country. Other important foreign 
markets for American apples include Ger- 
many, Netherlands, Canada, Argentina, 
Brazil, Sweden, Denmark, Philippine 
Islands and Mexico. 

The principal competition which Amer- 
ican apples have to meet in British mar- 
kets, the survey points out, comes from 
Canadian fruit which is exported from 
October to March, the same period when 


United States apples move in heaviest 
volume. Aside from this competition, 
American apples have to meet the com- 
petition of Spanish oranges which arrive 
in the United Kingdom during this period. 

While Spain is the largest exporter of 
oranges, shipments abroad of this fruit 
from the United States have been steadily 
rising. As in the case of apples, exports 
were lower in 1928 than during the pre- 
ceding year. Canada has been our chief 
export market for several years, taking 
in 1928 about 85 per cent of the 2,677,000 
boxes shipped. 

Referring to grapefruit, the survey 
shows that the popularity of this typical- 
ly American fruit is growing steadily in 
the United Kingdom, aided to a consid- 
erable extent by the “Eat more fruit” 
campaign being conducted by British im- 
porters. Of the 679,000 boxes of grape- 
fruit valued at $2,900,000 exported from 
the United States in 1928, nearly 60 per 
cent went to the United Kingdom. Canada 
is also an important outlet, taking 38 
per cent in the same year. Approximate- 
ly one-third of United States grapefruit 
exports, according to the survey, originate 
in Porto Rico, being transshipped from 
New York. 

Besides apples, oranges and grapefruit, 
the survey shows that exports of other 
fruits during 1928 were valued as fol- 
lows: Pears, $4,100,000; grapes, $2,500,- 
000; berries, $1.430.000; lemons, $1,430,- 
000; peaches, $730,000; and pineapples, 
$146,000, 


Georgia Planning Apple Blossom Festival 


BY Ble GEORGIA apple growers 
will stage an apple blossom fes- 
tival in the spring that will eclipse any- 
thing of its kind yet seen in this part of 
the country, if proposals for the celebra- 
tion, which have just been submitted, are 
earried out. 

J. Frank Beck, Atlanta business man 
and apple grower, is the originator of 
the plan. Mr. Beck, a former president 
of the Consolidated Apple Growers’ Ex- 
change at Cornelia, believes the celebra- 
tion will attract attention to the State’s 
apple industry to a greater extent than 
has been the case in a number of years. 
The growers’ exchange, which is headed 
by Dr. S. T. Barnett, of Atlanta, as 
president, and J. C. Porter, secretary- 
treasurer and resident manager at Cor- 
nelia, is expected to sponsor the event. 

Tentative plans provide for the build- 
ing of floats, suggestive of historic 
periods in the growth of the apple, by 
various communities in Habersham coun- 
ty, the apple belt of the State. All edu- 
cational institutions, clubs and societies 


will participate. A king and queen, with 
attendants, to lead a pageant, one of the 
big features of the festival, will be elect- 
ed by popular vote. 

The proposed celebration will be the 
first of its kind on a large scale. A few 
seasons ago an apple blossom festival was 
held at Cornelia as an indoor affair, due 
to inclement weather. The 1930 show, if 
plans are carried out, will be similar to 
the Mardi Gras at New Orleans and will 
attract visitors from all parts of the 
South. 

Details of the celebration will probably 
be discussed at the annual meeting of 
the growers’ exchange.—Frank C. Gi 
reath, Georgia. 





An agricultural production and mar 
keting program for the State of Connecti- 
cut was formulated at the Sixtieth An 
nual Union Agricultural Meeting which 
was held February 5 at Hartford, Conp. 
The program is organized by commodity 
groups: dairy, fruit, poultry, potatoes, 
tobacco, and vegetables, 
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